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BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 


2109 CASS AVE. ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 





TO ALL AUTOMOTIVE VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 







A COMPLETE 
BRAKE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

IW 


i SINGLE PACKAGE 


BRAKE SERVICE TRAINING 
SYSTEM IS USED BY: 








David Rankin School of Mechanical Trades 
Dunwoody Institute 
Salina Vocational School 
South Georgia Trade and Vocational School 
..-and many others 


Why prepare your own training material? By visiting the 
Barrett Brake School Booth at the AVA Convention you can 
take advantage of an opportunity to obtain this complete, 
ready-to-use, brake service training program which includes 
everything you need: 


@ Instruction Manual e Instructors Guide 
@ Film Strips e Study Questions 
@ Written Tests @ Equipment Operating Instructions 
@ Photos and instructions for the building of visual 
aids on the following brake systems: 


Air —Hydrovac—Electric— Hydraulic 


Nothing else is required for a complete curriculum in precision 
brake service training. Each manual and film strip contain all 
the easy-to-understand illustrations and text matter necessary. 


Every automotive instructor should have this entire Barrett Brake 
Service Training Program — proven by use in vocational schools 
everywhere, in hundreds of class sessions, and approved by 
every leading automobile manufacturer. Be sure to check this 
training material at the AVA Convention. 





The State of illinois Vocational Instructors Conference after complet- Rememter Go to Booths 46 & 47 


ing a program of specialized Brake Service Training during this sum- 


mer vacation. Arrow 1 identifies Mr. C. R. Wright, Supervisor of Trades American Vocational Association Convention 
and Industry, State of Illinois; Arrow 2, Mr. E. J. Simon, Director of November 30 -_ December 4 
Vocational Education, State of Illinois. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Enrol NOW! 
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-COVER PHOTO 


The cover photo shows the air-conditioning equipment used 
in the apprentice training programs of the Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago. This vocational school has received national 
attention for its apprenticeship standards and the organization 
of its program. Nearly 95% of apprentice enrollment is com- 
posed of former service men at the present time. 
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CONVENTION PARTICIPATION .. . Editorial 





Ho” many vocational teachers and working repre- 
sentatives of vocational teacher groups will attend 
the Milwaukee AVA convention? 

This is an important question which should be given 
serious consideration by each state director and state 
supervisor. There is a feeling in some states and among 
some vocational groups that the American Vocational 
Association is an organization for the “top brass,” in 
which the teachers have relatively little voice or par- 
ticipation. This is fortunately not the case in actual 
fact today, and teacher participation is increasing. 

But there are some obvious reasons for such a feeling. 
To the adminstrative group, attendance at the AVA 
convention is a professional “must,” and the trip is 
usually recognized as being of sufficient importance 
and value in the proper direction of a state vocational 
program to be classified as “official business.” But with 
classroom teachers the expense of attending conventions 
held in distant cities is often prohibitive. 

Some states, particularly those in which strong state 
vocational associations or specific vocational teacher 
organizations have been developed, have established a 
satisfactory delegate plan which takes care of all or 
most of the expenses of a representative of the group. 
A few teachers are financially able to make the trip at 
their own expense, particularly if the convention city 
is relatively nearby. But to many of the rank and file, 
a national convention is often just something to read 
about in the pages of the JouRNAL. 

Decidedly the sincere interest of state directors and 
supervisors in encouraging greater participation and 
developing better plans for teacher participation in 


convention sessions will be welcomed by the entire 
membership of the Association. We should not be con- 
tent to have only administrators, directors and super- 
visors on the state level, representing our profession. 
Encouragement of attendance and active participation 
by classroom teachers and their representatives will be 
of material assistance to the good work of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association and will do much to set 
at rest the prevalent feeling that the top administrators 
are the only ones active at the conventions and in the 
leadership of the Association. Such encouragement is 
entirely consistent with the democratic traditions and 
aspirations of American education in which “working 
level” participation among educators and pupil partici- 
pation in the classroom is generally recognized as an 
essential part of the learning process. The contribu- 
tion of working teachers, drawn from their practical 
day-by-day experience in their schools, can be of tre- 
mendous importance to top administrators, state direc- 
tors and others in their efforts to improve and strengthen 
the vocational education programs of their states or 
areas. No less important to those charged with the 
responsibility for conducting state, county or local 
vocational education programs will be the active sup- 
port and cooperation which has been proven to result 
from participation. One who has had a share, however 
small, in the framing of structure and the formulation 
of policy will have a definite personal stake in the suc- 
cess of that structure and policy and will actively, not 
merely passively, support and uphold it. 
JuLtian A. McPHEE, 
President, American Vocational Association. 
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competence of youths and adults. The Associa- 
tion promotes the professional interests of 
persons engaged in vocational and industrial 
arts education. It encourages full-time and 
part-time programs in these fields: Agriculture 
Home Economics, Business and Distributive Oc- 
cupations, Industrial Arts, Industrial Education 
Rehabilitation, and Vocational Guidance. 


Send orders for publications, American Voca- 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Make all checks payable to the American 
Vocational Association, Inc. 
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1948 CONVENTION PROGRAM 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NOVEMBER 30-—DECEMBER 4 


_ program for the Milwaukee convention, com- 

plete up to the time we go to press, appears below. 
Details as to time and place of. meetings have been 
omitted inasmuch as last minute changes based on 
estimated attendance can best be announced in the reg- 
ular Convention Program booklet, available at the time 
of registration. Pre-convention registration will be 
made in the Hotel Schroeder; registration after the 
start of the Convention will be made in the Municipal 
Auditorium, where Convention Headquarters will be 
established. All educational and commercial exhibits 
will be displayed in the Municipal Auditorium, and 
most meetings will be held in that building. 


*« 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, November 30, 8:00 P.M. 
Hotel Schroeder Ballroom 


Presiding: President Julian A. McPhee, American Vo- 
cational Association, President, California State 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 


The Star Spangled Banner 
Invocation 

Music 

Introduction of Chairman 
Welcome to Wisconsin 
Introductions 





Opening Address—Hon. Frank B. Keefe, United. States 
House of Representatives, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Panel Discussion under the auspices of the AVA Com- 
mittee on International Education, Dr, Franklin J. 
Keller, Chairman. 

GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Evening, December 1, 8:00 P.M. 
Milwaukee Vocational School Auditorium 


Formal dedication of the new Milwaukee Vocational 
School Auditorium to the late R. L. Cooley, former 
Principal and Director, Milwaukee Vocational School 
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and leading vocational educator in Wisconsin for 
many years. 


Presiding: President Julian A. McPhee, American Vo- 
cational Association, President, California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 


Introduction of Chairman 
Dedicatory Address 


Address: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas. “The ‘U’ in Education.” 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
Thursday Evening, December 2, 8:00 P.M. 
Hotel Schroeder Ballroom 


Presiding: President Julian A. McPhee, American Vo- 
cational Association, President, California State Polv- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 

Introduction of Guests. 

Presentation of AVA Life Membership Certificates 
L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Voca- 
tional Association, Washington, D. C. 


No Speeches! 
Entertainment 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 
Friday, December 3, 2:00-5:00 PM.. 
Municipal Auditorium 
Chairman: President Julian A. McPhee, American Vo- 


cational Association, President’, California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, California. 





MILWAUKEE ASS'N OF 


MILWAUKEE MUSEUM AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COMMERCE 
















Reading of minutes of Los Angeles, California, Decem- 
ber, 1947, Annual Convention. 


Report of Treasurer: Charles W. Sylvester. 
Report of Executive Secretary: L. H. Dennis. 
Reports of AVA Committees 

Unfinished Business 






New Business 
Election of Officers 
The 1949 AVA Convention city 


THE SHIP 
Friday, December 3, 8:00 P.M. 
Milwaukee Vocational School Auditorium 


The Ship’s Program will appear in the official Conven- 
tion Program Booklet. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


President of Section: R. C. Fetterolf, Vice President for 
Agricultural Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Louis H. Sasman, Chief, Agricultural Edu- 

cation, Madison, Wisconsin 
Program Chairmen: 
Louis H. Sasman, Madison, Wisconsin 
George P. Deyoe, Urbana, Illinois 
Jess 8. Smith, Instructor in Agriculture, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin 


Tuesday, November 30, 9:00 A.M. 


Chairman: J. A. James, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Secretary: Carl Humphrey, State Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Tueme: Training Instructors for Vocational Agriculture 


Welcome: Milo Swanton, Secretary, Wisconsin Council 
of Agriculture, Madison 

Some International Observations of Vocational Agri- 
culture—H. C. Fetterolf 


Participating Experiences for the Training of Instruc- 
tors in Agriculture—W. A. Smith, State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, New York 

Upgrading Instruction Through a Graduate Program— 
H. M. Hamlin, Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Discussion: Other Practices for Upgrading Teachers 
in Service 


Tuesday, November 30, 11:00 A.M. 


Trip to Dairy Farms 
Leave from Schroeder Hotel 
Return at 5:00 P.M. 
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VIEW OF MILWAUKEE FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 


Wednesday, December 1, A.M. 


Chairman: Milo J. Peterson, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 


Symposium: Continuing the Development of Vocational 
Agriculture 


D. J. Howard, First-Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Richmond, Virginia—Discussion 
Leader 


Business Meeting—Agricultural Section 
H. C. Fetterolf, presiding 


Wednesday, December 1, P.M. 
Chairman: W. Howard Martin, Chairman AVA Re- 
search Committee, Storrs, Connecticut 


Secretary: R. W. Cline, Department of Agricultural 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson 


Studying Policies and Programs in Vocational Agricul- 
ture 


Thursday, December 2, 7:00 A.M. 


Teacher Trainers’ Breakfast—R. W. Cline, in charge 
Supervisors’ Breakfast—H. C. Fetterolf, in charge 


Thursday, December 2, 9:00 A.M. 
Chairman: C. R. Wilkey, State Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Secretary: J. N. Weiss, Department of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Training Veterans for Farming 


Securing and Training Instructors—E. P. Hilton, State 
Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky 


Organizing the In-school Program. 
Conducting Individual Instruction. 


Thursday, December 2: 11:00 A.M. 


The On-the-Farm Training Program as a Guidepost in 
Vocational Agriculture—Ralph Howard, State Super- 
visor, Agricultural Education, Columbus, Ohio 
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Discussion led by R. E. Naugher, Specialist in Agricul- 
tural Education, U. 8. Office of Education. 


Thursday, December 2, P.M. 


Chairman: Byron J. McMahon, Chief, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, San Luis Obispo, California 


Secretary: Henry 8. Brunner, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania 


Continuing Instruction for Young Farmers 


Conducting the Instructional Program—N. N. Rowe, 
Instructor in Agriculture, West Salem, Wisconsin 


Local, State and National Organizations of Young 
Farmers—John B. McClelland, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
Chairman 


Ralph E. Bender, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio 


Elvin Downs, Acting State Director, Agricultural 
Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 


R. A. Manire, Director of Agricultural Education, 
Austin, Texas 


Thursday, December 2, P.M. 


Vocational Agricultural Instructors’ Section 
Chairman: J. 8. Smith, Wisconsin 


Consideration of National Organization—Discussion 
led by James M. Bell, Russellville, Arkansas 


Appointment of Committees 


Friday, December 3, A.M. 


Chairman: A. W. Johnson, State Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, Montana State College, Bozeman 


Secretary: Ernest L. DeAlton, State Supervisor, Agri- 
cultural Education, North Dakota State College, 
Fargo 


The FFA as an Aid to Vocational Agricultural Instruc- 
tion 
The Nature of Cooperative Activities in the FFA— 


Mark Nichols, Director of Youth Education, Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, Washington, D. C. 


The National Program of FFA—Dr. W. T. Spanton, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The Place and Problems of Awards in the FFA Program 
—L. B. Pollom, State Supervisor, Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Topeka, Kansas 


Friday, December 3, A.M. 


Vocational Agricultural Instructors’ Section 
Chairman: James M. Bell, Russellville, Arkansas 
Consideration of National Organization 
Reports of Committees 


Friday, December 3, Noon 
Luncheon—Agricultural Supervisors 
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Saturday, December 4, A.M. 


Chairman: N. F. Kahl, President, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion Vocational Agricultural Instructors, Hillsdale, 
Wisconsin 

Constructive Cooperation 
(Joint Meeting with instructors in agriculture) 
Allen Kline, American Farm Bureau Federation 

Cooperation in Soil Conservation Education 

The Junior DHIA Program in Wisconsin—B. R. Dug- 
dale, Secretary, Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association 
Howard Askov, Instructor in Agriculture, Osceola, 
Wisconsin 

Business Meeting—Agricultural Section 


_ EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
Distributive Occupations—Office Occupations Training 
Wednesday, December 1, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Miss Lenys Laughton, Faculty Counselor 
for Business Education, Milwaukee Vocational School, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THEME: Teacher Training for Office Occupations 
Teachers 


Panel—Teacher Training Plans and Methods: 

Paul Carlson, Director Commercial Education, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; Russ Hos- 
ler, Professor School of Education, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Ray Price, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Lloyd Douglas, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; (another 
member to be announced). 


Wednesday, December 1, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Chairman: (To be announced) 
THEME: Gearing Office Occupations Training to 
Business 


New Developments in Office Occupations Training— 
Elvin 8. Eyster, Chairman Department of Business 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

State Supervision of Office Occupations Training—A. 
L. Walker, State Supervisor Commercial Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


Thursday, December 2, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
Chairman: H. D. Shotwell, State Supervisor Business 
Education, Topeka Kansas 
Tueme: New Techniques in Office Occupations Training 


Realism in Bookeeping and Accounting—Paul Carlson, 
Director Commercial Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Improving Instruction for Calculating and Bookkeep- 
ing Machine Operators, P. A. Lawrence, Education 
Director, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, Michigan 


Friday, December 3, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 
Chairman: (To be announced) 


THEME: Modern Techniques in Secretarial Training 


Modern Methods in Teaching Typing—John Rowe, Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Education, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 








Modern Techniques in Teaching Shorthand—Mrs. Mad- 
aline Strony, Author and Lecturer in Business Edu- 
cation, New York City 


Using Audio Visual Material in Office Occupations 
Training—Dr. Ellsworth Dent, Coronet Films, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education 


Tuesday, November 30, 2:00 P.M. 


Chairman: Roy Fairbrother, State Supervisor Distribu- 
tive Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


Report of Committees 


Round Table Discussion—National Workshops and 
Their Importance in our Total Program 


Business Meeting 


Wednesday, December 1, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: James Dorsey, State Supervisor Distributive 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


TuHeme: The Importance of Distribution in our Total 
Economy 


Distribution Makes Our Clock Tick—H. W. Adkins, 
Vice-President, Yahr-Lange, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 


Employment Opportunities in the Distributive Occu- 
pational Field—George Plant, Manager Personnel 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods Association, New 
York 


Wednesday, December 1, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Chairman: John A. Beaumont, State Supervisor Dis- 
tributive Education, Springfield, Illinois 


THeMe: Distributive Education—Past, Present and 
Future 


Expanding the Distributive Education Program—M. 
A. Browning, State Supervisor Distributive Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas 


Distributive Education Clubs Today and Tomorrow— 
John Pope, Specialist in Adult Education, U. 8. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, December 2, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Louise Bernard, State Supervisor Distribu- 
tive Education, Richmond, Virginia 


THEME: Business Looks at Distributive Education 
The School’s Part in Training Retail Employes—Mrs. 


Rose Kiefer, Secretary-Manager National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, Chicago, Illinois 


Distributive Education in the Total School Program— 
Charles Boyd, Secretary, Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan 


Friday, December 3, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 


Chairman: William R. Blackler, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, 
California 





THEME: What’s Ahead in the Training of Distributive 
Education Teachers? 


A Comprehensive Teacher Training Program (speaker 
to be announced) 

Panel: Building Strong Institutional Training Programs 
for Distributive Teachers 

Panel Members: Warren G. Meyer, Chairman, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Rosemary McMillan, As- 
sociate Director of School of Store Service Education, 
Richmond, Va.; Adrian Trimpe, State Teacher Trainer 
Distributive Education, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan; William B. Logan, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Friday, December 3, Noon Luncheon 


Chairman: D. R. Armstrong, AVA Vice-President for 
Business Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

Presentation of Awards to the Retailer Entitled to Rec- 
ognition Because of Outstanding Contribution to 
Training. (To be announced) 
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MILWAUKEE’S LAKE FRONT 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Program Chairman: Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 


GENERAL THEME: Homemaking Education Meets To- 
day’s Challenge 


Wednesday, December 1, 9:00 A.M. 
Through Improving Pre-Service Teacher Education 


Presiding: Dora M. Rude, Homemaking Supervisor, 
City Division, State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin 

Promising Practices in Revising College Curriculums 
—A Symposium 
Cooperative Studies of College Curriculums in a State 
—Helen L. Cawley, Head, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


Revisions in College Offerings of Home Economics 
for Teacher Education—Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson, 
Dean, School of Home Economics, the University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
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Evaluating Results of Changed Curriculums for 
Teachers—Lucile Rust, Head, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
The College and Teacher Education—Ivol Spafford, 
Curriculum Consultant, Rock Creek, Ohio 
Discussion 
Procedures That Prove Rewarding in Student Teach- 
ing—A Symposium 
Some Guidance Techniques for the Induction Period 
—Myrna P. Lapidus, Home Economics Education, 
State Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New York 
Introducing New Techniques to Student Teachers— 
Ellen Nelson, Home Economics Education, The Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Evaluation of Student Teachers—Doris M. Clements, 
County Supervisor of Home Economics, Anne Arundel 
County, Greenbelt, Maryland 


Wednesday, December 1, 2:00 P.M. 


Through Improving Student Enrollments in 
Home Economics 


Presiding: Rena Hodgen, Chief, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, State Board for Vocational Education, Spring- 
field, Illinois 

What Values for Family Living Do Teachers of Home 

Economics Hold?—Jean D. Amberson, Chairman, 
Home Economics Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

Home Economics—Plus and Minus—In Students’ Eyes 
—Patricia Telford, Homemaking Instructor, Kiel 
High School, Kiel, Wisc. 

Interpreting Opportunities in Home Economics to Stu- 
dents—Demonstrations in Planning and Using Re- 
cruiting Devices 
Through Recordings and Radio—Beatrice Paolucci, 
Homemaking Instructor, Lacon Community High 
School, Lacon, Illinois 
Through Slides—Rachel Anhorn, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor, State Department of Vocational Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Through Films—Dorothy Scott, Assistant Director, 
School of Home Economies, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 


Thursday, December 2, 2:00 P.M. 


Through Improving Future Homemakers of America 


Presiding: Margaret Hutchens, Head, Department of 
Home Economics Education, Cornell University, 
ithaca, New York . 

State Directors’ Point of View Toward Future Home- 
makers of America—Ernest J. Simon, Director of 
Vocational Education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Springfield, Illinois, and President of 
State Directors of Vocational Education 

A Developing Program of Evaluation in Future Home- 
makers of America—Pauline Stout, National Advisor, 
Future Homemakers of America, Washington, D. C. 

As I See Future Homemakers of America—Shirley Os- 
borne, National President, Future Homemakers of 
America, Harper, Kansas 

Integrating the FHA Program with the Total Home- 
making Program—A Panel—Mary Lee Hurt, Pro- 
gra Specialist, Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., Chair- 
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MILWAUKEE ASS'N OF COMMERCE 


MILWAUKEE’S COURT OF HONOR 


man; Catherine T. Dennis, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina; Joyce Konzelman, 
Homemaking Instructor, Salem High School, Salem, 
Indiana; Rosa H. Loving, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, State Board of Vocational 
Education, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia L. Shannon, 
Home Economies Edueation, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Business Meeting: Maude Williamson, Vice-President 
for Home Economics Education, AVA, Head of Home 
Economics Education, Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 


Friday, December 3, 9:00 A.M. 
Through Improving In-Service Teacher Education 


Implications of Recent Developments in Family Life 
for Homemaking Curriculums (Speaker to be an- 
nounced). 

Highlights from Today’s Programs in Curriculum Re- 
vision—A Symposium 
Meeting Today’s Challenge in a Large City—Sylvia 
De Fever, Homemaking Instructor, Denby High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Curriculum Building in a City and in a State—Kath- 
erine A. Tucker, Supervisor of Home Economics, To- 
peka Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 
A High School Teacher Participates in Indiana’s 
Curriculum Revision — Elizabeth Simpson, Home- 
making Instructor, Newport High School, Newport, 
Indiana 
Pupils and Parents Participate in Minnesota’s Curric- 
ulum Revision—Ora C. Dreher, Homemaking Instrue- 
tor, Owatonna High School, Owatonna, Minnesota 
In-Service Teacher Training Through Curriculum Re- 
vision—Mary Ling Hayley, Supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama 
The Values of Working Together in a State—Ralph 
C. Wenrich, Asst. Superintendent of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 

Future Trends in Building High School Curriculums— 
Mildred Moore, Home Economies Education, Uni- 
versity of Lllnois, Urbana, Lhinois 















































Saturday, December 4, 9:00 A.M. 
Through Improving Guidance and Counseling 


Presiding: Eva W. Scully, State Supervisor, Homemak- 
ing Education, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 

The Teacher’s Personality in Guidance—G. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, Univer- 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Counseling Techniques at Different Educational Levels 
—A Symposium 
Counseling in the High School Homemaking Program 
—Genevieve Pohlman, Head, Homemaking Depart- 
ment, Reno High School, Reno, Nevada 

: Counseling the Homemaker—Irene K. Braun, Home- 
making Supervisor and Coordinator, School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, West Allis, Wisconsin 
The Significance of Client-Centered Counseling— 
Elizabeth Sheerer, Assistant to the Dean, Division 
of Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Counseling Graduate Students— Alberta Young, 
Home Economics Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Learning to Help Students—C. A. Michelman, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Springfield, 
Illinois 

Business Meeting: Maude Williamson, Vice-President 
for Home Economics Education, AVA 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


National Conference of State Supervisors of 
Industrial Arts 


Tuesday, November 30, 1948, 9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Chairman: Roy G. Fales, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
TuHeme: What is the Function of the State Supervisors 
in Relation to a State Program of Industrial Arts? 
Discussion topics: 
Relationship to teacher training. 
Relationship to administrators and teachers in small 
schoo] districts, city systems. 
Responsibility for curriculum planning. 
Responsibility for course of study preparation. 
What is the nature of state supervision in shops. 
Relationship to national professional organizations. 
Development of a broad promotional program. 


Tuesday, November 30, 1948, 2:00 P.M.-5:00 P.M. 


Chairman: John Ludington, Specialist in Industrial 
Arts, U. 8. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tueme: The Role of State Supervisors in the Develop- 
ing Pattern of Local, State, and National Industrial 
Arts Programs 

Discussion topics: 


Can a broad program be formulated which will be 
appropriate in various types of school districts or 
systems in the several states? 


What are the common elements? 

What are the obstacles to a national program? 
What action should be taken? 

Who may be expected to help? 


Should industrial arts be changed to meet life adjust- 
ment education? 

















Wednesday, December 1, A.M. 
THEME: Improving Industrial Arts Teacher Education 


Chairman: Thomas Hippaka, Director of Industrial 
= Teacher Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 
owa 

Keeping Teacher Education Abreast of Trends in Edu- 
cation and Industry—Lynn Monroe, Professor and 
Chairman, Industrial Arts, Santa Barbara College, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, California 

Cadet Teaching as a Factor in Preparing Better Teach- 
ers—Cecil R. Hutchcroft, Professor of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York 

Continuous Evaluation of the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram—G. Harold Silvius, Industrial Arts Teacher 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion Leader: K. F. Perry, Chairman, Division of 
the Arts, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


Wednesday, December 1, P.M. 
THeMe: The Industrial Arts Curriculum 
Chairman: Gordon O. Wilber, Director of Industrial 
Arts Teacher Education, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 
Improving the Curriculum Through In-Service Stimu- 
lation of Industrial Arts Teachers—V. L. Pickens, 
Director of Practical Arts, Kansas City, Missouri 
Criteria for the Selection of Industrial Arts Subject 
Matter—Roy A. Radtke, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The Price of Tradition—R. Lee Hornbake, Professor 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
Discussion Leader: Wesley Ketcham, State Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts, Hartford, Connecticut 


Thursday, December 2, P.M. 
THEME: The National Picture 


Chairman: Frank C, Moore, Director Industrial Arts, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

The Contribution of Industrial Arts in Orienting for 
Industry and Business—Ross Spalding; Manager, 
Employee Training, Walgreen Drug Stores, Chicago, 
I]linois 


(Continued on page 10) 








Patternmaking Shop, Milwaukee Vocational School 
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FOUR 


BELT TENSION 
RELEASE 


Flip of lever re- 
moves tension 
from beltfor easy 
speed changes. 
Proper belt ten- 
sion maintained. 


FREE-FLOATING 
SPINDLE 


Design prevents 
misalignment, 
side thrust and 
whip. Precision 
splines in spin- 
dle and sleeve. 


PRECISION 
BALL BEARINGS 


Two on spindle, 
two on drive 
sleeve. Pre-lubri- 
cated and sealed 
precision type,no 
oiling required. 











ADJUSTABLE QUILL 
RETURN SPRING 


Retracts quill 
instantly upon 
release of feed 
lever. Tension of 
spring adjustable. 


DEPTH GAUGE , 


Controls feed 
depth, length of 
return stroke, or 
locks spindle in 
any “position. 








CAPACITY 
Maximum drill size 
in iron or steel— 2". 
Drills to center of 
14’ circle. 
CHUCK 
Capacity —0 to 4" 
SPINDLE 

Regular drill chuck 


pe supplied. 
rrr 4 





} 
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CAPACITIES — SPECIFICATIONS 


CHUCK TO BASE 
DISTANCE 


Bench Model—17” 
Floor Model— 46'2” 
SPINDLE SPEEDS 
Four—655 to 4530 
r. p.m. 

TABLE SIZE 


10” x 10". Tilts to 
any angle. 





Bench 
Model 


$42930 
= $14.430 


Prices, f.0.b. factory, include drill 
chuck and 1/3 b. p., 115 or 230 ¥., 
1 pb., 60 cycle motor and switch, 
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16th graduations. | 
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BUILT-IN LIGHT 


Provides shield- 
ed, shadowless 
illumination on 
work area. Inde- 
pendent on-off 
. switch is built-in. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
SPINDLES 


Spindles avail- 
able to take No. 
2 Morse taper 
shank tools, and 
for 1/2” straight 
shank tools, 
router bits, shap- 
er cutters, etc. 


TABLE LOCK 


Double-plug 
binder securely 
locks table to col- 
umn. Eliminates 
misalignment. 
Column bearing 
is NOT split. 


QUILL BEARING 
ADJUSTMENT 
Shoe-type take- 
up provides feath- 
er-touch tension 
and secure lock- 
ing. Quill bear- 
ing is NOT split. 


ONE-PIECE 
HEAD CASTING 


Insures perfect 


palignment. 


Double-plug 
binder locks the 
head to column. 
Column bearing 
is NOT splic. 


©. SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


BUILDING BETTER TOOLS SINCE 1906 - 


INDIANA 
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(Continued from page 8) 
The National Picture in Industrial Arts—John R. Lud- 
ington, Specialist in Industrial Arts, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, December 3, A.M. 
Tueme: Safety and Organization 

Chairman: Louis V. Newkirk, Director, Industrial Arts, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Causes and Prevention of Shop Accidents—Raymond 
Stombaugh, Professor, Industrial Arts Teacher Edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 

A National Program for Shop Safety—DeWitt Hunt, 
Head, Department of Industrial Arts Education and 
Engineering Shopwork, Oklahoma A and M College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

The Functional Use of Color in the School Shop for 
Safety and Efficiency—K. R. Beckman, Sales Super- 
visor, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Friday, December 3, P.M. 
Industrial Arts Sectional Business Meeting: 


Report of Policies and Planning Committee: E. E. Eric- 
son, Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia 


Other business 


Saturday, December 4, A.M. 
Tueme: Shop Demonstrations and Methods 


Chairman: Clyde A. Bowman, Dean, Stout Institute, 
Menominie, Wisconsin 

Leathercraft—Directed by Ray F. Kranzusch, General 
Mechanics, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Field Demonstration in Graphic Arts—Directed by 
Wm. R. Baker, Chairman, Department of Graphic 
Arts, Stout Typographical Society, Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Keene Cement 

Aluminum—Directed by Roy R. Radtke, Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Cosmetology Class, Milwaukee Vocational School 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Sunday, November 28, 1948, 7:00 P.M. 
National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 


Chairman: Eugene D. Fink, Chief, Bureau of Vocational 
Curriculum Development and Industrial Teacher 
Training, The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York 


THEME: Research Projects in the National Association 
of Industrial Teacher Trainers 


Current Research in Industrial Education (1 hour)—C. 
Kenneth Beach, Professor of Industrial Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Occupational Opportunities for Young Men in Indus- 
trial Education (20 minutes)—Aldred B. Turner, 
Chairman, Teacher Training Department, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia 

Panel Discussion 


Preparing Industrial Education Teachers to Teach Ac- 
cident Prevention (45 minutes)—DeWitt Hunt, 
Chairman of the Division of Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion and Engineering Shop Work at the Oklahoma A 
& M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Chairman 
R. B. Blake, Safety Engineer, Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Gordon Graham, Supervisor of Safety Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
Wayne P. Hughes, Director, College Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois 
John Roche, Manager, Industrial Department, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois 
Edward M. Roden, Industrial Teacher Trainer, New 
York State Education Department, Syracuse, New 
York 
Homer J. Smith, Chairman of the Department of In- 
dustrial Education, University of Minnesota 
Ray M. Stombaugh, Head Department of Industrial 
Arts Education, State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 
Sylvan A. Yager, Chairman, Department of Indus- 
trial Arts and Industry, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Discussion 

Announcements 


Monday, November 29, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 
The Joint Meeting of the National Association of State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Education and the 
National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 


Co-Chairmen: Merritt W. Haynes, State Teacher Train- 
er, Trade and Industrial Education, State Department 
of Education, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia; 
and Harold J. Van Westnenen, Chief Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, Lansing, Michigan 

What Part Will Industrial Education Play in Compul- 
sory Military Training (20 minutes).—Speaker to 
be annouriced 

Teacher Training for Technical Education (20 min- 
utes)—Andrew D. Althouse, Supervisor of Vocational 
Education, Detroit Public Schools; and Cooperating 
Faculty, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Trade Competency Tests (20 minutes)—Paul V. Lof- 
gren, Supervisor in Charge of Testing, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 

(Continued on page 12) 
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‘FORMING ALCOA ALUMINUM: 56 
pages; 20 illustrations. Explains 
the fabrication of aluminum and 
magnesium by blanking, and 
piercing, drawing, spinning, shape 
forming, embossing, coining and 
stamping. Write for your free 
copy to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1772 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PICTURED HERE are some prize 
winners in the annual Aluminum Projects Competition 
for 1947-48. Note the original designs, the professional- 
like workmanship of these prize-winning projects. You 
teachers deserve much credit for your individual help 
and inspiration that enabled 54 students to walk off 
with cash prizes in this contest conducted by Scholastic 


Magazines, sponsored by ALCOA. 


NOW ... TRY AGAIN! Start your students on their new 
aluminum projects. 54 cash prizes will be offered again 
in the 1948-49 Aluminum Projects Competition that 
gives your students an added incentive for doing better 
shopwork . . . creates greater interest in their work. 
They will find it’s fun to work with aluminum—good 
experience, too. The field of selection is wide open .. . 
aluminum is available in many forms, and lends itself 
to every metal-working method. 


YOU HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN CASH—Identical awards listed 
below will be given for two classes of aluminum projects: 


WROUGHT ALUMINUM— any project made of sheet_alumi- 
num (including rod, tube, and bar) in which aluminum is 
the major material of construction; hammered, overlaid, 
etched, stamped, sawed, spun, or other method of handling. 


CAST ALUMINUM— any project in which cast aluminum is 
the major material of construction. Projects must be fin- 
ished for use. Examples: Book ends, ash trays, name plates, 
lamp bases, candlesticks, :smoking stands, lathe parts, 
drill press parts. 


GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in Grades 7 
and 8 whether in an elementary, junior, or general four- 
year high school. Group II: Students in Grades 9 and 10 
who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours per 
week in industrial arts. Group III: Students in Grades 11 
and 12 who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours 
per week in industrial arts. Group IV: Students in voca- 
tional, trade and industrial, and technical high schools who 
spend 10 or more clock hours per week in shop, laboratory, 
or drawing room receiving, instructions in the subject 
represented by the entry. 


PRIZES—Wrought Aluminum: Prizes for Groups I, II and 
IIL. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; six honorable men- 
tions of $5 each, for each group. Cast Aluminum: Prizes for 
Groups II, III and IV. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. Teachers, 
for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


WROUGHT 






CASTING ALCOA ALLOYS: 94 
pages; 22 illustrations. General 
foundry principles, including 
melting, molding and finishing. 
A complete description of the 
various aluminum casting alloys 
is listed in convenient form. Write 
for your free copy to ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 1772 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





60 ct 
Years of SERV! 
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(Continued from page 10) 


Related Instruction for Apprentices (20 minutes)—Ar- 
thur B. Wrigley, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Trenton, New Jersey 


An Exhibit of Visuals Developed by Teachers in Teach- 
er Training Classes (20 minutes)—M. L. Barlow, T. 
and I. Teacher Trainer, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California 


Discussion 


Monday, November 29, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 
The National Council of Local Administrators 


Chairman: Jesse F, Rees, President, National Council 
of Local Administrators, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


TueMeE: Evening Trade Extension and 
Veteran’s Training 


Presiding: Howard E. Marvin, Pasadena, California 


Monday, November 29, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 


National Association of State Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education 


Chairman: Edward M. Claude, President, National 
Association of State Supervisors of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education; Chief, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 

The Implications for Type C. Preparatory Programs— 
Walter Cooper, Chief, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education 

What Planning Should be Done for Training and Work 
Experience Training for Out-of-School Youth—L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of Educational Research, Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago, Illinois 

Standards for Crediting Work Experience of Trade and 
Industrial Teachers for the Single Salary Schedule— 
Lee W. Ralston, Director, Division of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Los Angeles County, California 

Evaluation of Trade Experience in Terms of College 
Credit—C. E. Turner, Supervisor, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Boise, Idaho 

Supervisory Training in Industry—William Levy, Man- 
ager of Education, National Association of Foremen, 
Dayton, Ohio 

Business Session. 


Monday, November 29, 1948, 2:00 P. M. 
National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 


Chairman: Thomas A. Hippaka, Professor of Industrial 
Education, Iowa State Colege, Ames, Iowa 


THEME: Industrial Teacher Education 


Visuals for Industrial Teacher Education (20 minutes) 
—aA. P. Twogood, Professor of Vocational Education, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; and William J. 
Micheals, Associate Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 


A College Cooperative Curriculum for Auto-Mechanics 
Teachers (30 minutes)—M. D. Darrow, Associate 
Professor and Teacher Trainer, Texas A and M Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas; and Gerald Baysinger, 
Department of Industrial Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan 
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Itinerant Training for Apprentice Teachers (20 minutes) 
—A. A. Vezzani, Teacher Trainer, University of Mich- 
igan and Wayne University, Rackham Extension 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 

An Exhibit of Visuals Developed by Teachers in Teach- 
er Training Classes. (20 minutes)—M. L. Barlow, 
T and I Teacher Trainer, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 

Discussion 


Monday, November 29, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 
The National Council of Local Administrators 


Chairman: Jesse F. Rees, President, National Council 
of Local Administrators, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


THEME: Trade and Industrial Education 
Presiding: Clifford K. Lush, Mineapolis, Minnesota 


Monday, November 29, 1948, 7:00 P.M. 
The National Council of Local Administrators 


Chairman: Jesse F. Rees, President, National Council 
of Local Administrators, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


THEME: Distributive Education and Other Responsi- 
bilities of a Director of Vocational Education 


Presiding: Frank Huffaker, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Tuesday, November 30, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 
Supervisory Training and National Security 


Chairman: C. L. Wetzel, Vocational Teacher Trainer, 
Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Program Coordinator: Lee W. Ralston, Director of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Los Angeles County, 
Los Angeles, California 

Analyzing and Determining Training Needs in the Area 
of Management Personnel—Russell L. Packard, Edu- 
cational Director, Packard Motor Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; President, American Society of Training 
Directors 

Training Supervisory Personnel in New Jersey—Arthur 
B. Wrigley, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

A State Program of Supervisory Training—Ear] §. 
Baird, Conference Leader in Management Training, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Upgrading Supervision Through Training—H. A. Wid- 
dowson, Assistant Professor of Industrial Education, 
State University, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Texas Program of Supervisory Training Conducted 
Under the Direction of Public Vocational Education 
—D. L. Belcher, Industrial Extension Service, Texas 
A & M College, College Station, Texas 

Questions and Discussion 

Leader: Lee W. Ralston, Los Angeles County, Los 
Angeles, California 


Tuesday, November 30, 1948, 12:00 Noon 


National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 
Luncheon Meeting 


Chairman: Charles Crumpton, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Membership in the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers (20 minutes)—Willard Bateson, 
Director of the Curriculum Laboratory, University 
High School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
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Business Meeting 
Presiding, G. Harold Silvius, President 


a. Report from the Nominating Committee 

b. Secretary-Treasurer’s Report—Thomas Diamond, 
Professor of Vocational Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

c. Report from the committee on “Revision of the 
Constitution’—John R. Ludington, Specialist in 
Industrial Arts Education, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

d. Report of the joint committee on “An Analysis of 
Functions Performed in Operating a Program of 
Industrial Education”—S. Lewis Land, Head, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, Pennsylvania 
State Colege, State College, Pennsylvania 

e. Election of Officers 

f. President’s Report 

g. Announcements 

The Induction of Officers—Clyde H. Wilson, Professor 


of Industrial Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Tuesday, November 30, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 


American Association of Technical High Schools and 
Institutes 


Chairman: W. N. Fenninger, President of the American 
Association of Technical High Schools and Institutes, 
and State Supervisor of Technical Education, Albany, 
New York 


Tuemp: Technical Education Meets the Modern 
Industrial Needs 


What Is Expected of the Technical High School Gradu- 
ate in Industry—Robert W. Mayer, Marine and Aero- 
nautics Division, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, New York 

Procedure and Criterions for Establishing Vocational- 
Technical Courses—George W. Morgenroth, Assistant 
Director of Essex County Vocational Schools, New- 
ark, New Jersey 

The Function of Shop Work in Technical Courses Versus 
Trade Courses—Walter J. E. Schiebel, Principal of 
N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 

Discussion: Led by Edward Berman, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Tuesday, November 30, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 
Industrial Education for Girls and Women 


Chairman: Helen J. Evans, Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education for Girls and Women, Voca- 
tional Department, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Tueme: Vocational Education in National Security 


Underwriting the Security of American Women in In- 
dustry—Lillian Boyton, Chairman, Board of Chicago 
and Illinois Hairdressers Association, De Kalb, Illi- 
nois 

Practical Nursing—a Community Safeguard—Hilda 
Torrup Executive Secretary, National Association for 
Practical Nurse Education and Director of the Mich- 
igan Practical Nurse Project, Lansing, Michigan 

Progress Report of the Home Economics and Women 
in Industry Committee—Ethel Wooden, Principal, 
Whitney Vocational High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Business Meeting: 4.00 P.M. 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


Wednesday, December 1, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 
General Session—Industrial Education Division 


Chairman: Russell K. Britton, Director of Vocational 
Education, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


TueMe: What Are the Implications and Requirements 
of “Further Development” as Used in the 
George Barden Act 
On the National Level—Walter H. Cooper, Chief, Trade 

and Industrial Educational Service, Washington, D. C. 
On the State Level—Clarence L. Greiber, State Director 
Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


On the Local Level—Green B. Trimble, Director of 
Vocational Education, Fort Worth, Texas 
Discussion 


Wednesday, December 1, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 


American Association of Technical High Schools and 
Institutes 


Chairman: Walter J. E. Schiebel, Principal of N. R. 
Crozier Technical High School, Dallas 1, Texas 


THEME: Terminal Technical Education—For Whom 
and by Whom 
The Place of the Technical High School in Terminal 
Technical Education—W. E. Stirton, Principal of 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan 


The Place of the Local City Operated Technical Insti- 
tute—G. H. Parkes, Director, Williamsport Technical 
Institute, Williamsport 19, Pennsylvania 


The Place of the State Technical Institute in the Entire 
Program of Technical Education—L. L. Jarvie, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner of Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 


Report of the National Committee on Plans and Pro- 
cedures for Establishing Technical Courses—R,. W. 
Howes, Consultant on Trade and Industrial Educa- 


tion, State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut 


Discussion: Led by Dr. L. A. Emerson, Professor of 


— Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
or 


Annual Business Meeting 


Wednesday, December 1, 1948, 12:00 M. 


The National Council of Local Administrators 
Annual Banquet 


Chairman: Jesse F. Rees, President, National Council 
of Local Administrators, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Business Meeting 


Presiding, Jesse F. Rees, President 
a. Election of officers 
Thursday, December 2, 1948, 2:00 P. M. 
Safety in Industrial Education 
Chairman: W. L. Newton, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Meridian, Mississippi 
Tueme: Safety Education in Vocational Education 


Building of Personnel Characteristics and Promoting 
Safety 


Effects of Lighting on Safety 

Color Dynamic Painting and Safety 

Guards and Devices for Effective Safety Program 
Sources and Use of Safety Posters 
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Each of the above topics to be discussed by personnel 
selected from the field. 
Thursday, December 2, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 
Part-Time Industrial Education 

Chairman: George E. Manley, Assistant State Super- 
visor Trade and Industrial Education, University, 
Alabama 

Cooperative Part-Time Training, What Is Being Done, 
How It Is Being Done and Its Relation to National 


Security—John F. Ingram, State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, University, Alabama 


A review of a questionnaire will be given at this meet- 
ing and will be interpreted in terms of meeting needs in 
Industrial Education 
Discussion 
Thursday, December 2, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 
Building Trades in Industrial Education 
Chairman: Claude Ewing, Director of Vocational 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
The Building Trades Program for High School Youth— 
Walter E. Burbahn, Chairman of Vocational Training 
and Supervisor of Apprentice Training, Highland 
Park, Illinois 
Originating Visual Aids—Dr. Kenneth L. Haas, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Discussion 


Thursday, December 2, 1948, 2:00 P.M. 

The Call to Order: John R. Patlow, Vice Principal, 
Milwaukee Vocational School; Chairman, Local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements 

Graphic Arts Section Meeting 


Chairman: John G. Henderson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Printing, Washburne Trade School, Chicago, 
Illinois; President, National Graphic Arts Education 
Association 


THEME: Looking Ahead in Graphic Arts Education 


Typography Today and Tomorrow—Emil G. Stanley, 
Instructor in Typography and Printing Production, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University 


Industry Looks Ahead Through Education—Lawrence 


Brehm, Director, Racine Lithographic Institute, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin 

Improving Graphic Arts Education on All Levels to 
Meet the Needs Ahead—John T. Porter, Pacific Coast 
Representative, A.T.F. Department of Education; 
formerly of Santa Barbara College, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, California 

Panel Discussion 
Loren H. Carter, Supervisor of Training, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons, Chicago, Illinois, Leader 
Frederick J. Amery, Assistant Professor of Typogra- 
phy, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
William R. Baker, Head, Graphic Arts Department, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Fred J. Landon, Head of Department of Graphic 
Arts, William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
William O. Morgan, Director, Chicago Lithographic 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
Robert M. Shields, Superviser of Printing Instruction, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
John R. Shultz, Manager, Graphic Arts Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Rainbows to Order—Color Film 
The story of the research, new materials, factory 
control and manufacturing operation back of today’s 
printing ink. Courtesy of International Printing Ink 
Division of Interchemical Corporation. 


Thursday, December 2, 1948, 2:00 P. M. 
Industrial Education for Girls and Women 


4 
Chairman: Helen J. Evans, Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education for Girls and Women, Voca- 
tional Department, Board of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois 


THEME: Security for Women in Industry Through 
Meeting Their Vocational Needs 


Presiding: Augusta W. Ochs, Principal, Goldberg Trade 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

General Education of Our Industrial Education Pupils 
—Beatrice Hodgins, Supervisor of English in Voca- 








Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may 
be entered in competition in any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN © 
COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS—CAR. © 
TOONING—MECHANICAL DRAWING—A nearby department store spon- 
sor (perhaps in your city) exhibits entries and 
awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or 


HIGGINS write to Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17. INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
maa INK (CO., INC. 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. : 





“DRAW” FOR A PRIZE in the Higgins scholastic 
sponsored for 20 consecutive years by the makers of 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS | 
63 cash prizes — 27 gifts— chances for scholarships 








awards 


Boi. 
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tional High Schools, Board of Education, Brooklyn, 
New York ' 


The Character of Industrial Education for the Modern 
Girl—Dr. Claude H. Ewing, Director, Chicago Voca- 
tional School, Chicago, Illinois 


Panel Members: ‘ 


Morris E. Siegel, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Board of Education, Brooklyn, New York 

Ruth Lape, Principal, East Vocational High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Margaret C. Ells, Assistant Principal, Springfield 
Trade School, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Orrie W. Sherer, Training Director, Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Eleanor Rausch, Business Representative, Bakers and 
Confectioners Local Union 244, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 


Summary: 


Louise Moore, Program Planning Specialist, Trade 
and Industrial Education for Girls and Women, US. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Friday, December 3, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 
Automobile Mechanics in Industrial Education 


Chairman: A, D. Althouse, Supervisor, Vocational Edu- 
cation, Detroit Public Schools and Vice-Chairman, 
AVA-AMA Conference on Automobile Mechanics, 
Detroit, Michigan 


THEME: AV A-Automobile Industry Conference on 
Automobile Mechanics 

Panel Discussion 
Paul McDonald, Manager, Product Education and 
Training, Distribution Staff, Service Section, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, and Chair- 
man of the American Vocational Association Auto- 
mobile Industry Conference on Automobile Mechan- 
ics Instruction, Chairman 
I. A. Frazee, Service Department, Ford Motor Com- 
pany 
J. H. Mack, Director of Service, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion 
Edward Stevens, Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Secretary of the AVA-AMA Conference 
William E. Stirton, Principal, Cass Technical High 
School 
M. D. Darrow, Associate Professor and Teacher 
Trainer, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas 
A. B. Jordan, Assistant Principal, The Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Discussion 


Friday, December 3, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 
Visual Aids in Industrial Education 


Chairman: Howard L. Johnson, Principal, Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado 


New Trends in Development of Audio Visual Aids— 
C. R. Crakes, Educational Consultant, De Vry Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Lllinois 


Methods of Using Visual Aids in the Classroom and 


Shop—Charles E. Armstrong, Jr., Audio Visual Aids 
Supervisor, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


(Continued on page 16) 











Prentice-Hall texts 


EXPRESSLY DESIGNED 
for VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


* DIRECT CURRENT FUNDAMENTALS 
By DE FRANCE Forthcoming. January, 1949 


A basic text for all courses in electricity, this book employs 
the electron theory to explain electrical terms and concepts, 
including current, voltage, conductance, resistance, 9 
tism, and induced voltag In addition, electron current 
flow is used in place of the conventional current flow. 
Numefous illustrations and problems underscore all salient 
points. 








* APPLIED INDUSTRIAL MATHEMATICS 

By JONES 342 pages Text list $3.00 

Here is a practical text for students of drafting, tool de- 
signing, and metal working. Material interweaves and 
applies the sciences of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, lo- 


garithms, trigonometry, physics, mechanics, and the strength 
of materials in the solution of everyday problems. 


® ELEMENTARY TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS 
By GREENWOOD & CHRISWELL 181 pages 

Text list $2.10 (cloth binding) $1.45 (paper binding) 
Designed for a one-semester course, this text presents a 


review of the processes of algebra and the theorems of 
geometry. 


® MATHEMATICS FOR RADIO 
By MAEDEL 339 pages Text list $3.55 


Mathematics necessary to understand the “how” and 


“why” of radio circuits are clearly presented in this popu- 
lar text. 


® ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 
By HORNUNG ss Forthcoming, November, 1948 


Lucid, step-by-step explanations of basic drafting tech- 
niques make this book especially helpful for beginning 
students. Focus is placed on techniques applicable to 
the building of small homes. Detailed drawings are in- 
cluded. Text designed expressly for classroom use. 


* TESTED TRAINING TECHNIQUES 
By EWING & HAAS Forthcoming, January, 1949 
Essentially a how-to-do-it book, this text embraces every 


important technique that has proven successful in training 
programs. Ideal for teacher training classes. 


® SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUT 
By JENKINS 72 pages Text list $1.75 


Easy-to-follow directions reveal tested methods for the 
construction of patterns for making various forms of sheet 
metal parts. Numerous diagrams accompany each as- 
signment. Text covers both simple and complex pattern 
layout. 
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page catalog of Technical, Industrial, and Vocational 
books. Simply write to the Industrial Book Division, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
Scope of the Utilization of Visual Aids in Industry— 
Ira T. Hook, Research Engineer, American Brass 
Company, Ansonia, Connecticut 


Discussion 


Friday, December 3, 1948, 9:00 A.M . 
Apprenticeship Training in Industrial Education 


Chairman: Howard A. Campion, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Adult and Vocational Education Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, California 


The Importance of Related Training in Apprentice Edu- 
cation—E. K. Jenkins, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. 8. Department of Labor, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

The Responsibility of the Public Schools in Apprentice- 
ship Education—Dr. Ronald Kent, Director, Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Newark, New Jersey 

The Relationship of State Apprenticeship Councils to 
the School Program—Walter Sahline, Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Discussion 
William Patterson, Discussion Panel Chairman, 
United States Apprenticeship Service, Washington, 
D. C. 

Philip L. McNamee, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

John J. Sandler, Director, New York State Appren- 
ticeship Council, Albany, New York 

George.A. Haberman, President Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Friday, December 3, 1948, 9:00 A.M. 
Electronics in Industrial Education 


Chairman: John E,. TePoorten, Coordinator, Occupa- 
tional Extension Service, State Board for Vocational 
and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


Electronic Developments — Rex Fransway, Business 
Representative of Electrical Workers, and Member 
State Board for Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Other key speakers will be present to discuss all 
aspects of this problem and its relation to training 
and retraining 


Discussion 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Vice President: Miss Florence Fallgatter, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
General Program Chairman: Dolph Camp, State Super- 
visor of Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Department of Education, Little Rock, Ar- 

kansas 


Wednesday, December 1, 2:00 P.M. 


Meeting of State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance. 
This meeting is in charge of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service of the U. 8. Office of 
Education. This is a closed meeting. 








SEE YOU IN MILWAUKEE! 


Arrange to Visit Vocational 
Schools in Other Wisconsin 
Cities Enroute to the Convention 
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Thursday, December 2, 2:00 P.M. 


Tuemp: In-Service Use of Tools and Techniques in 
Guidance Programs 


Chairman: John A. Kubiak, State Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin 

Presiding: A. H. Edgerton, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Adjusting to the Reality of Community Life—John R. 
Wrage, Personnel Manager & Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wisconsin 

Counseling Techniques Aid Successful Adjustment— 
John P. Treacy, Director, Department of Education, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Panel Discussion 

Leader: A. H. Edgerton 


Members: Carl G. Bertram, Director, School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Appleton, Wisconsin; 
Josephine Hintgen, Director, Guidance and Curricu- 
lum, La Crosse Public Schools, La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Weshington, D. C.; Harold B. Mennes, 
Superintendent, Neenah Public Schools, Neenah, Wis- 
consin; Edward J. Pfeifer, Senior Supervisor, Psycho- 
logical Services, Rehabilitation Division, State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


Friday, December 3, 9:00 A.M. 


THEME: Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services 


Presiding: Glenn Smith, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan 

Some Major Responsibilities of State Supervisors in 
Developing Local Guidance Programs—Ella Stephens 
Barrett, State Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina 

National Trends in the Organizational Patterns of 
Guidance Programs—George E. Mowrer, Director, 
Guidance Services Section, Vocational Division, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Discussion 


Leader: Rufus D. Pulliam, State Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
There is no formal panel. Any person in attendance 
may comment or ask questions to be answered by the 
speakers, 


Saturday, December 4, 9:00 A.M. 


TuemMe: Homemaking Education Meets Today’s Chal- 
lenge by the Process of Improving Counseling 


Presiding: Eva W. Scully, State Supervisor, Homemak- 
ing Education, Department of Vocational Education, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

The Teacher’s Personality in Guidance—G. Gilbert 
Wrenn, Professor of Educational Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Counseling Techniques at Different Educational Levels 

*  —A Symposium 
Counseling in the High School Homemaking Program 
—Genevieve Pohlman, Head, Homemaking Depart- 
ment, Reno High School, Reno, Nevada 
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Counseling the Homemaker—Irene K. Braun, Home- 
making Supervisor and Coordinator, School of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, West Allis, Wisconsin 


The Significance of Client-Centered Counseling—Eliza- 
beth Sheerer, Assistant to the Dean, Division of Home 
Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Counseling Graduate Students—Alberta Young, Home 
Economics Education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 


Learning to Help Students—C. A. Michelman, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Springfield, 
Illinois 


Business Meeting: Maude Williamson, Vice-President 
for Home Economics Education, American Vocational 
Association 





NOTE: Various interesting and instructive tours will 
be arranged by the various sections during the conven- 
tion. Information regarding time, place, and object of 
tours to points of interest will be available at time of 
registration or at AVA Convention Headquarters. 





VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION TOURS 

Program Chairman: Clare D. Rejahl, State Board of 

Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 
The group will meet at times and places indicated. 
Transportation facilities will be provided. 

Wednesday, December 1, 1:30 P.M. 
Muncipal Auditorium 

Tour to Milwaukee Curatize Workshop and Milwaukee 

County Epileptic Clinic. 

Thursday, December 2, 1:30 P.M. 


Tour to Milwaukee Goodwill Industries and Wisconsin 
Homecrafters Sales Shop. 











AVA 


1949 DUES 
PAYABLE NOW! 


YOUR ASSOCIATION HAS GROWN 
TO NEARLY 28,000 MEMBERS. 
GET YOUR 1949 DUES IN EARLY 
AND KEEP OUR ROLLS ROLLING 
AT TOP SPEED! 


Dues for the Year December 1, 1948, to November 
30, 1949, should be paid to your State Vocational 
Association now—avoid missing any issues of your 
AVA Journal! Keep your membership in con- 
tinuous force! 

















Just Published 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
By Rollen H. Drake $5.90 


In the simplest, clearest terms, with an abundance of il- 
lustrations, this book explains the theory, construction, in- 
stallation and operation of all types and parts of modern 
aircraft engines, including the new gas turbine and 
propjet engines. All the specific instruction required for 
the written examinations for the CAA engine mechanic’s 
certificate is included. There is much useful information 
on common causes of failure of the various engine parts, 
trouble symptoms, testing and repair. A very practical, 
thorough, up-to-date text for aircraft mechanic courses. 


Other — by the same author: Aircraft Welding, $4; Aircraft 
1, $5.50; Aircraft A . $3.50. Preparing: Aijrcraft 


Stocwicel Systems, and Instruments; Aircraft 
Maintenance and ty nl tales Maintenance and Service. 


Outstanding books for vocational courses, especially 
those in your apprentice training programs 
AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 
By Katz $5.00 
Teaches the elements of technical drawing and the rticular 
practices of aircraft drafting largely through hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Includes many aircraft production and engineering data. 
THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 
By Spencer & Grant $5.00 
Thoroughly explains every detail of blueprints, with abundant illus- 
trations and problems reproduced from blueprints and drawings 
contributed by over 100 =e manufacturing concerns. Gives 
especially good training in visualization. 
PRACTICAL MARINE ELECTRICITY 
By LeCount & Dusenbery $4.25 
A complete course in the electrical ———, installation, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of every piece of electrical equipment used 
on modern merchant ships. 
ILLUSTRATED JIG-TOOLING DICTIONARY 
By Thompson @& Peterson $7.50 
A unique reference containing working drawings, with concise 
explanations, of the design, construction and use of 1000 pieces 
of tooling equipment and tooling procedures. 
INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL RADIO 
By Tucker $3.00 
An unusually thorough basic text on all fundamentals, with full 
explanations of the necessary mathematics at points where it is 
used. Many practical problems. Fully illustrated. 
PRINCIPLES OF RADIO FOR OPERATORS 


By Atherton $4.00 


Very clear, simple explanations of the electrical fundamentals and * 


operating principles of every basic part of radio. Nearly 500 
illustrations. Class demonstrations. Many exercises. 


MACHINE SHOP OPERATIONS 
By King 
Clear directions, with all necessary technical data. Many illus. 


lotto Gowations, $1.75; Milling Lg ty —F $1.75; Shaper 
Operations, $1.00. Preparing: 
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A wide range of slidefilms, shop- 
tested and technically correct, is avail- 
able for industrial education. 


Visualization of the student's prob- 
lems provides one of the most effec- 
tive teaching tools known. Students 
see each problem clearly, and quickly 
grasp the solution shown in projected 
pictures. 


Every lesson is covered thoroughly. 
Quick reviews and questions are used 
to stimulate class discussion. 


Whether you enclose a check or order 
on approval, be sure you send this 
coupon now for these modern helps 
to modern teaching. 


All Prices Plus Sales 
Tax Where Applicable 
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A SLIDEFILM 
LIBRARY FOR 


SHOP 
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THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, 2821 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please enter my order for— 


SLIDEFILMS 

©) BASIC SHOP SAFETY 

Pe cans >cdneddhene nee $30.00 

individual slidefilms............. 4.50 
(0 WOODWORKING TOOLS “AND MACHINES 

ee Ri. 5 x ine-c:d nainaie dts $51.60 

Individual slidefilms............. 4.50 
(0 ENGINE LATHE 

ea $46.50 

Individual slidefilms.............. 4.50 
(0 TECHNICAL LETTERING 

iS Re ae $1 8.00 

Individual slidefilms.. 3.75 
(0) AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS (kit 1) 

35 slidefilms. . . . ... $99.00 

Individual slidefilms. . _— = 3.50, 
() AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS (kit 2) 

35 slidefilms. . . $99.00 

Individual slidefilms............ 3.50 
(0 BENCH WORK 

| Ee ee $39.50 

Individual slidefilms............. 4.50 
C1 MACHINING 

ip bad ennanes casas $53.50 

Individual slidefilms............. 4.50 
( OXYACETYLENE WELDING 

eee $41.50 

Individual slidefilms............. 3.75 
Name eS en see 
CE 
City. aiquisatiineheniipetnsitlaneniatiataiaeieid 


(1) AIRCRAFT ENGINE MECHANICS 


DOL So fas cb cc oatine $69.00 

Individual slidefilms............. 3.50 
(0 AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 

SP NY ov avrbsdeccesctte $135.00 

Individual slidefilms............. 3.50 
(0 AVIATION METALSMITHS 

i ee $45.75 

Individual slidefilms............. 3.50 


MOTION PICTURES 

( BEHIND THE SHOP DRAWING 

2 reel, 16 mm, safety stock 

with sound........ . . $66.00 
[) USE AND CARE OF HAND FILES 

2 reel, 16 mm, safety stotk 

with sound........ ee a 
(1 HAND SAWING 

2 reel, 16 mm, safety stock 

with sound........ ee ere $66.00 
(CD AIRCRAFT RIVETING 

Combination slidefilm and motion 

picture with sound 

2 reel, 16 mm, on safety stock... $66.00 
(1 OXYACETYLENE WELDING 

2 reel, 16 mm, safety stock 

EO ea $66.00 


Position_ a 


_Address___ 





ae eee. 


Prices F.O.B. Detroit—subject to change without notice. Write for further information about 
Jam Handy Films. These films may be purchased through a nationwide dealer organization. 
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Wisconsin's Place in Vocational 
And Adult Education 


By Oscar RENNEBOHM 
Governor of Wisconsin 


In an address to the convention of the Wisconsin 
Association for Vocational and Adult Education at 
Green Bay on May 7, 1948, Governor Oscar Rennebohm 
of Wisconsin endorsed a plan of operation for voca- 
tional and adult education based on the full use of 
representative boards and advisory committees. 

Governor Rennebohm’s remarks are stated in a way 
that lends encouragement to efforts in the direction of 
more fully synchronizing school training with the needs 
of occupations. His comments on the selection and 
training of teachers of vocational education are most 
timely. This address will be of interest to all who 
have the responsibility for establishing and operating 
a program. of vocational education. 

The Governor has also expressed full appreciation of 
the program which has been carried on and states 
clearly that vocational education is expected to give a 
more complete service in the future. 

C. L. Gretper, State Director 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education 


| id WAS with a great interest that I accepted the invi- 
tation to meet with you tonight. I have given con- 
siderable thuught to our Wisconsin system of vocational 
and adult education as one of the prominent features 
involved in “The Wisconsin Idea,” and it is a pleasure 
to meet with you as you discuss your problems whose 
successful solution is so vital to the state’s welfare. 

We hear a great deal this Centennial Year about 
“The Wisconsin Idea.” And there are some who say 
this idea is not the dynamic influence it once was. As I 
look at this gathering here this evening, however, I am 
reassured. You and I know that, as far as vocational 
and adult education is concerned, “The Wisconsin Idea” 
not only has been but is a great constructive influence. 

In considering the subject of vocational education in 
all its ramifications, I have talked with many people, 
with some of you who are here tonight, and I have 
learned things which have greatly encouraged me. 

One thing which has had that effect is the fact that 
you yourselves are conscious of your responsibilities as 
a part of “The Wisconsin Idea”; that you are proud of 
the fact that your own birth-year as an institution was 
the great and glorious year of Wisconsin legislation, 
1911; that you were in a very particular sense a child of 
the brain of the popularizer of the phrase, “The Wis- 
consin Idea,” Dr. Charles McCarthy; but at the same 
time a child of the democratic process of long study and 
consideration and hearing by an interim committee— 
the same process which led to the passage of another 
great measure of that year—the creation of the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

I know that you yourselves believe in your work; that 
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OSCAR RENNEBOHM 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin 


you believe that you have a special mission; that you 
do not believe that you have arrived at your goal but 
must continue to improve your service to the state; 
that you have changed with changing conditions and 
are still willing and ready to change to meet new 
emergencies and new conditions. You have recently 
demonstrated this ability to meet new emergencies and 
new conditions. During the period 1940-1945 you 
operated the war training program which was financed 
by federal funds so that men might be given training 
which would make them more efficient for employment 
in industries which were supplying the materials which 
enabled us to become victorious in World War II. The 
state expects an even greater effort on your part in the 
future. 

One of the most striking features of your organization 
to me is its administration. I believe that you are 
operating under one of the most democratic forms of 
administration to be found anywhere in this state or in 
the Union. You have developed a system of adminis- 
tration which uses laymen and the general public to an 
unprecedented extent; which brings in the point of view 
of these laymen; uses their combined and varied wisdom 
for the benefit of your schools. Your schools are all 
administered by local boards which are representative 
of employer and employe interests as well as the admin- 
istrator of the elementary and secondary schools of the 
locality. As members of these boards, employers and 
employes from outstanding industries of the community 
share with you the responsibilities of the continuing, 
part-time education of employed youth and adults. 

Coordinating the work of these local boards is the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education at 
Madison, which represents employers, employes and 
farmers of the state, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and a representative of the Industrial Com- 
mission. These employers and employes and farmers 
are busy men who contribute generously of their time 
to attend meetings; and their counsel is invaluable in 
developing a program in a field where there are many 
pitfalls, many delicate questions involving the attitude 
of organized business and organized labor. 

Not only are these employers and employes in every 
school city giving their time to the success of this 
program, but there are the advisory committees in every 
city for every trade and occupation in which there are 
apprentices—committees which likewise represent in- 
dustry and labor, which give an amazing amount of 
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their time to the problem of the education of the ap- 
prentice. As you know, these committees are not just 
formal; they are rather working committees which 
interview all the young people who want to be ap- 
prentices, work with their teachers in planning a part- 
time school program of training which will be prac- 
tical, follow the apprentices in their work, interviewing 
them and advising with them when problems arise. 
There are advisory committees in homemaking and in 
the development of forum programs. The representative 
state and local board and the representative advisory 
committee make the administration of the schools truly 
democratic. 

I am especially impressed with your originality in 
securing suitable te&chers for pupils of every stage of 
advancement. Your threefold method of obtaining 
teachers appears to be a most clever invention. You 
secure full-time teachers in some fields and places, just 
as the other schools do. You supplement them with 
circuit teachers who are employed on a full-time basis 
by various schools of the state cooperating to pay salary 
and expenses. And you supplement these two systems 
by employing hundreds of teachers out of your local 
communities—people who are specialists in their own 
fields and who are recognized as having something 
worthwhile for their neighbors. This habit of employ- 
ing local people who are known to be specialists in some 
field to spread their knowledge among their neighbors 
is itself a democratic process and it results in creating 
an evening school which is entirely a voluntary thing, 
asked for by the community, but made possible only by 
the fact that the community had produced someone 
who had something which the others wanted. 

In connection with this problem of teachers, I under- 
stand that this system had produced some really fine 
teachers, even though they are not themselves conscious 
of the part they have been playing in the community. 
Obviously an evening school teacher of adults has to 
be great to hold his class. Also a day school teacher 
has to be great in order to win and hold the respect and 
cooperation in the day schools of young people who in 
many instances were not well adjusted to the full-time 
schools. They have to be truly excellent in order to 
overcome the prejudice against school which years of 
retardation and disappointment may have created. And 
now, in the last few years, I am informed that the char- 
acter of the day part-time school has changed tre- 
mendously and that there are numerous high school and 
even college graduates coming for training in a specific 
field in which they think they may want to work. 

There are many other features of great interest in 
your program: forums, orchestras, choral groups, group 
music, family life classes with fathers and mothers. 
Education is more important today than ever before. 
A more complex technology requires a better trained 
citizen. It also requires that the worker have available 
to him the opportunity for the training which will 
enable him to keep abreast of the changes in his field 
of occupation. The important issues of today require 
a citizen to have the ability to think through local, 
state, national and international issues and to make 
sound judgments which may determine the future fate 
of this country or even the world. We recognize the 
principle that the youth who expects to be a doctor, 
a lawyer, an engineer or a teacher is never finished 
with his education. We do not accept graduation from 
college as final. We take it as a matter of course that 
the teacher will keep going back to school. It would 
appear to me that completion of the training period 
should not mean completion of training for the ap- 
prentice. With the habit of going to school on a part- 
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time basis established during the period of apprentice- 
ship, he is likely to continue in his education. Along 
with other industrial workers he uses the school to keep 
him up to date in new methods and procedures. An 
opportunity is also available to him if he decides to 
change his occupation, or if a depression or changes in 
industrial processes force a change upon him, or if he 
wants to take a promotional examination. 

I have been particularly interested in your program 
of circuit teaching in the various trades and skilled 
occupations. You have had assigned a teacher in the 
field of pharmacy which is a field I know something 
about, and I am informed that this instructor has ren- 
dered a fine service to the pharmacists of the state. I 
am told that there were so many demands for his serv- 
ice that it was impossible for him to meet all of the 
requests which were received in a year. Your problem 
of providing highly skilled competent teachers on a cir- 
cuit basis so that they may impart of their skill to many 
communities in the state is a modern phase of the Wis- 
consin Idea which has been adopted by some of the 
other states. In this way you have brought the instruc- 
tion of skilled teachers to many small communities of 
this state which would otherwise not have been able 
to obtain such service, 

In the business world the workers likewise must keep 
returning to school for additional training. The courses 
offered by the vocational schools to office workers have 
been popular for many years. Your program of dis- 
tributive education is comparatively new. Again Wis- 
consin has pioneered in establishing this activity. Many 
leaders of industry feel that one of the major problems 
we have to face in the future is that of distribution. 
They urge that more attention be given to effective 
methods of a better distribution of the products of our 
economy. It is a credit to Wisconsin that the necessary 
pioneering experimentation in the field of distributive 
education was carried on through our vocational schools. 

In the field of agriculture, in which I have also been 
personally interested, I find that offerings are available 
to out-of-school farm boys and adult farmers. The 
vocational agriculture teachers in the communities in 
the state give a portion of their time to the holding of 
classes for young and adult farmers. Because agri- 
culture is one of our basic industries in Wisconsin, I 
naturally am happy to see steps taken to provide all 
possible educational opportunities for our out-of-school 
farmers and farm boys. 

In our efforts to provide educational offerings and 
opportunities to all segments of our population we must 
not forget the mainstay of our home. The schools 
provide opportunities fo? homemakers so that they may 
cope with the new problems which confront them from 
time to time. A woman may find it necessary to make 
use of the school when she gets married. As her chil- 
dren grow up she may come for direction in making 
clothing for the family. She may bring her husband 
for courses on Family Life, Child Care and Training. 

For the past several years I have hoped that I might 
find the time from my official duties to accompany your 
state director on a visit to several of the vocational 
schools about the state. I wanted first-hand informa- 
tion so that I might be better informed relative to the 
objectives, aims and accomplishments of your entire 
program. While the pressure of my duties and responsi- 
bilities has prevented my making this trip, I have dis- 
cussed the problems involving your program of voca- 
tional and adult education with your state director and 
others of you who are here in this audience. I hope 
that it may be possible later during this year for me to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Young Farmors 


A First Responsibility of Programs 
in Agricultural Education 


W. Howarp Martin 


Associate Professor, Agricultural Education 
University of Connecticut 


"THE greatest challenge to educators in Vocational 
Agriculture is that of providing programs for young 
farmers. Will we accept the challenge? An answer is 
urgently required. It will soon be demanded. Look to 
the press for facts pointing to the problems of food for 
the world’s peoples: “U.S. to export 600 million bushels 
of wheat. . . . Rations in several countries cut again. 
... Annual top soil losses reduce capacity of U. 8. to 
feed 150,000 persons.” 

Food is a primary problem of mankind. It is pro- 
duced primarily through tillage of the soil. Exhaustion 
of soil and growth in population combine to make the 
task of advancing the scientific practices of individuals 
engaged in farming a vital item of immediate and con- 
tinuing social concern. 

The young farmer group is not a precisely defined 
group. It is usually recognized as including young men 
out of school and living on farms who have not become 
definitely and securely established as farm operators. 
As a group they are confronted with problems relating 
to becoming established in farming and establishing a 
home. A majority of this group may be expected to be 
in the process of establishment. 

Nearly 21% million or 42.4 per cent of the farm 
operators in 1945 had a tenure of less than five years on 
the farms which they were operating. This represents 
one measure of the size of the job. True, it also reflects 
movement from farm to farm of mature operators. 
However, nearly one million of the farm operators are 
under thirty-five years of age. This period of making 
a beginning in farming is a crucial stage for American 
agriculture and the democratic way of life. 

Science and the industrial revolution have made the 
business of farming more complex and more costly in 
terms of making a beginning. To insure a high per- 
centage of success on the part of those taking over as 
operators is imperative to the welfare of agriculture. 
To insure widespread and thorough application of im- 
proved production and conservation practices is. essen- 
tial to a continued high level of food production. Sys- 
tematic educational programs in agriculture for the 
young farmer group is one way of insuring favorable 
outcomes. ~ 

“To educate for proficiency in farming those persons 
engaged in the work of the farm” was a part of the re- 
sponsibility assigned to the program of vocational agri- 
culture. Vocational agriculture, however, has evolved 
primarily as a service to secondary school youth. In 
1947 one young farmer was enrolled for each twelve all- 
day students. Even more significant is the ratio of one 
dollar of federal funds spent for salaries of teachers of 
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The Reconditioning of Farm Machinery Is One of the Areas of 
Instruction in Farm Mechanics. 


young farmer groups as compared to some $129 for 
teaching high school classes in vocational agriculture. 
In a nation having six million farms which are among 
the most highly developed in the world, fewer than 
300,000 young and adult farmers were enrolled in voca- 
tional agricultural classes in 1947! 

We may well question the continued concentration of 
Tesources and energy in serving the high school group, 
yet the pattern of program seems to have become fixed. 
Expansion and extension of programs of education in 
agriculture continue to be in terms of the all-day group. 
Certainly vocational agriculture cannot meet the young 
farmer challenge until there is a greater degree of 
adaptability in program; until the importance and scope 
of the need are more generally recognized. 

Educational programs for the young farmer group 
have been “fringe activities” which each local teacher 
has been free to assume or decline. They have been 
recommended as something beyond the teaching of high 
school classes. Regardless of the values of education 
in agriculture for other groups, it would seem that our 
society must surely provide for the young farmer group 
a program which is recognized as of first importance in 
the minds of those having the immediate responsibility 
for its conduct. 

In this decade vocational agriculture has had two 
opportunities _ play major roles in serving young 
farmer groups. In both the food production war train- 
ing program and the institutional on-the-farm program 
for veterans, vocational agriculture has demonstrated a 
capacity to serve young farmers effectively. It is esti- 
mated that over 200,000 veterans are enrolled in the 
institutional on-the-farm program. Over 15,000 vet- 
erans, according to unofficial reports by states, were 
enrolled in the institutional on-the-farm training pro- 
gram on April 1, 1948, in the twelve North Atlantic 
states. The 1948 expenditure for the program in these 
twelve states will approximate five million dollars. 
Preliminary reports (unofficial) of a nationwide study 
indicated that over 90 per cent of the veterans wanted 
a program of similar character continued after their 
entitlements under the G. I. Bill had been secured. 
The evidence and experience afford considerable sup- 
port for the principles that young farmers will partici- 
pate in well-conceived educational programs and that 
such educational programs secure immediate returns in 
terms of increased production of food through the ap- 
plication of scientific knowledge to farming. 

In spite of the evident needs and opportunities, no 
appreciable evidence exists that the program of voca- 
tional agriculture is preparing to serve the young farmer 
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group with a significant, stable, and permanent pro- 
gram. To develop and utilize instructional resources 
wisely calls for a program which has some degree of 
continuity in terms of budget and teaching personnel. 
The policy of allocating to the program of young farmer 
education the time, energy, and funds “left over” 
from other phases of the vocational agricultural service 
is not consistent with the importance of the responsi- 
bility. 

Within the limitations of financial resources the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture can make real contribu- 
tions to increasing food production and maintaining 
our soil through the education of young farmers. A 
major block to making this contribution is to be found 
in the rigidity of the mold—the matured structure of 
program which has evolved primarily as one serving 
high school youth. A degree of adaptability must be 
developed in the near future which will make possible 
a more significant contribution in this area through the 
so-ealled regular program of vocational agriculture. 

There is a need for developing a variety of experi- 
mental programs which insure opportunity for voca- 
tional agriculture departments to provide the young 
farmer groups with the kinds of educational programs 
which they need and want. Particular attention should 
be focused on the one-teacher department. Size of high 
schools, teacher shortages and increasing educational 
budgets are factors which indicate that the one-teacher 
department will continue to typify the situation. The 
possibility of reducing the amount of class instruction 
for the all-day group needs to be studied with a view to 
extending training opportunities to the young farmer 
of the community. Spending many times as much 
money on the high school group as on the young farmer 
group is a first condition which must be examined. 
A significant educational program for young farmers 
extending training opportunities to the young farmers 
will cost money. If only a limited sum is available for 
education in agriculture, some provisions are required 
to insure that it be expanded for the education of such 
groups and in such degrees as will insure the greatest 
returns to society. 

What has been learned in thirty years of experience 
including the special programs? Have we developed 
guides to action in meeting the challenge of young 
farmers’ programs? Perhaps there is sufficient evidence 
to warrant the label of principles for the following 
statements: 

1. Young men, and women, too, will participate in 
educational programs built around their problems. 
Improved practices associated with increased produc- 
tion will result. 

2. Problems are highly individualized in terms of 
family and farm, and their effective solution requires a 
considerable amount of individual on-the-farm instruc- 
tion, time for individual conferences, and the like. This 
precludes the possibility of one teacher serving this 
group in addition to doing a full-day job of teaching 
school. 

3. Group instructional meetings on a regular weekly 
or bi-monthly basis extending throughout the year con- 
stitute a means for discovering and solving common 
problems. They contribute to efficiency in use of 
instructor’s time, but only a few individuals will par- 
ticipate consistently in programs if group meetings are 
the major educational activity. 

4. The young farmers should receive at least equal 
priority with the high school group because of the 
immediacy and scope of their problems. The number 
of young farmers in any given area usually exceeds the 
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Just off the press 


Mechanical Drawing—New Fifth 
Edition—French and Svensen 


Revised and enlarged, with new chapters on aircraft drawing, 
production illustration, and welding drawing. 167 new problems. 
147 new illustrations. A new set of Text-Films to accompany 
this edition. Entire text rewritten to improve clearness and 
WEIS «sabia d Sateen ce AE eel aren eeeks $2.80 


Working with Plastics—Dunham 


How to work with the two most popular craftswork plastics— 
phenolic and acrylic—and make useful, interesting projects 
SN cae riarh <b beads sivne seaeecdade Geis caandhd dad $3.50 


Machines for the Farm, Ranch and 
Plantation—Turner and Johnson 


Up-to-the-minute information on all important types of modern 
farm machines, organized around activities. Selection, operation, 


maintenance, servicing, and reconditioning. ............... $4.80 


Starting and Managing a Farm 
—Hampson 


Specific, practical suggestions on all phases and problems of 
farm management. How to select the right farm and make a 
ET I ON 505 ih .ic ns ease awev ads axes een $2.60 


Outstandingly Popular 


Elements of Radio Servicing—Marcus 
and Levy 


Deals with all phases and problems of modern radio servicing. 
Offers a carefully planned stage-by-stage approach. Stress on 
STROUEE  DOUIIIGS E50: 0.050 rh sa giks cendenssetesayese $3.60 


Automotive Mechanics—Crouse 


A new simpler approach, covering operation, construction, 
maintenance and repair, and trouble-shooting. Step-by-step treat- 
eet, Ties GE TGRRRIGO, once ci nc cccccesceescese $3.60 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
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New York 18, N. Y. 
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ARIZONA FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 


ISABELLA McQuESTON 
Arizona FHA Advisor 


UTURE Homemakers have “grown” well in Arizona 

in spite of our reputation for being a desert state. 
We have worked on the premise that the most important 
unit of the whole organization is the local chapter. 
Helping the local chapter grow and develop has been 
our major interest as we have developed the state 
program. Planning for the state as a whole is done 
on a basis of individual and local chapter interests. 

State officers, state advisers, and the chairman and 
executive members of the adult advisory group meet 
together to map out the plans for the annual state 
meeting at least three months prior to the event. 

“A Better Chapter, A Better Year” was the theme 
that the Executive Council selected for the 1948 State 
Meeting. We telieve that the state meetings should 
be organized and directed in the best way to help the 
individual chapter carry out the National Program. 
We do not have an “exact recipe” for the ideal state 
meeting, and never expect to find the one way to plan 
our program, but we have tried some ideas that others 
may find useful. 

Members of Future Homemakers are, like all young 
people, interested in themselves and their own personal 
problems, and they are interested in WHA—particularly 
their own local chapter. We have tried to plan our 
state meetings with these needs and interests in mind. 
Some of the activities included in 1947 and 1948 state 
programs were: (1) General sessions for the entire 
group; (2) recreation and social events; (3) business 
meetings of the state association; (4) small groups 
working together on ways to improve themselves as 
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Panel Discussion Group at 1948 Arizona State Meeting 








State Meetings Are Planned 
To Help Each Chapter Grow 


individuals; (5) small groups working together to ex- 
change experiences, ideas and problems in an effort to 
learn how to develop their local chapters of FHA. 

We learned from our experience at our first State 
Planning Meeting that, while it is difficult to hold the 
interest of a group of 150 to 200 members for a very 
long period of time, small groups of 20 to 30 enjoy 
meeting together and usually provide their own interest 
supply, making their meetings unusually stimulating 
and constructive. 

Some of the items that have been included on the 
general program for the entire group have included: 
group singing, special speakers (we have attempted to 
get a man’s point of view), panel discussions, reports 
from district vice-presidents on the activities of chapters 
at district meetings in their area of the state, motion 
pictures followed by panel discussions or questions and 
answers, style shows, installation of officers, and grant- 
ing of honorary memberships. 

Recreation and social events have been enjoyed by 
the entire group through such activities as tours of the 
college campus, museums, and nursery schools; “get 
acquainted” parties, stunt nights, buffet suppers, teas, 
a trip to the Snow Bowl with supper at the Ski Lodge. 

Business meetings for the state association can not 
be carried on with the entire group of delegates. We 
have found that it is most effective if local chapters 
choose their voting delegates before the meeting and 
instruct them on the items of business to be included on 
the agenda, such as: election of state officers; choosing 
honorary members, changes and additions to the state 
constitution, national projects, contributing to state 
newsletter and “Teen Times,” money-making projects, 
dues, supplies, records, reports, and materials available 
for national headquarters. 

Small groups emphasizing individual improvement 
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have been very popular. We realize that as each mem- 
ber improves the chapter of FHA benefits from that 
development. Many people assisted in making working 
groups interesting. Members have had an opportunity 
to register for the working groups that they choose. 
Some of the topics that have been used are: 


“What is Best in Family Life”—a panel discussion 
by a group of high school boys and girls followed by 
questions and group discussion. This group was lead 
by a teacher who had charge of mixed classes in 
Human Relationships. 

“Something New in Recreation”—with demonstra- 

. tions and exhibitions of unusual games, stunts and 
activities. A physical education teacher directed 
this group. 

“Improving Ourselves”—college. girls made their 
recommendations on how a girl can look and be her 
best. 

“Improving the Appearance of Our Homes”— 
demonstrations and exhibits showing how to arrange 
attractive art centers using Arizona desert plants and 
other nature materials. 

“Listen to Your Voice”—a time when members had 
a chance to make a recording of their speaking voices 
and discover how to improve. 

“Clothes Can Do Something for You”—demonstra- 
tions by college girls of ways to use a basic wardrobe. 

“Perk Up Your Posture”—a clever skit by college 
physical education students to show the importance 
of keeping an eye on posture. 

“Getting Along with Others Pays Dividends”—a 
friendly chat with a college girl who was in personnel 
work in the WAVES. 


Small groups working together on ways to improve 
Future Homemakers have been a highlight of state 
meetings. The following topics have resulted in some 
very useful suggestions: 


“Services for FHA”—a group reviewed and dis- 
cussed how they solved problems involved in the 
services of installation, initiation and granting honor- 
ary memberships. 

“What Are Problems of Local Chapters”—a down- 
to-earth discussion of such items as: finding the best 
time to meet, keeping members interested and in- 
formed, managing larger chapters, choosing a chapter 
mother. 

“Working for Degrees”—a review of how to pro- 
ceed in developing a chapter plan for working toward 
degrees. 

“Let’s Plan a Yearbook”—a demonstration of how 
to use the national program of work to develop a 
local yearbook. 

“So You’re Going on the Air”—a chance to listen 
to a transcription of a broadcast about the state 
meeting and to note strong and weak points of the 
program. 

“Let’s Plan Something Different’”—suggestions and 
ideas for unusual parties and activities. 

“Creative Hands”—a chance to make favors, year- 
books, corsages, accessories, etc. 

“Let’s Plan an FHA Corner”—a demonstration of 
what to have in a center for FHA with ideas of how 
to make it attractive and convenient. 


Advisers and state chairmen have shared the re- 
sponsibilities for leadership in these working groups. 

We feel that variety and an opportunity to choose 
are the keynotes to success in small working groups. 
The working groups are announced before the state 
meeting. Local chapters plan so that delegates will 
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know in advance which groups to sign up for when they 
register. Each chapter tries to have members in 
several small groups so that they can take back many 
ideas to help the local chapter grow. 

It is easy to see that many of these ideas could not 
have been developed without the whole-hearted support. 
and cooperation of college administrators, instructors, 
and students, who have been most helpful and interested 
in Future Homemakers of Arizona. They have been 
generous, not only by providing housing and meals at a 
minimum cost, but have literally opened their hearts 
and their homes to the members of FHA. Colleges and 
universities are interested in having this opportunity 
to contact the high school student as a potential college: 
student. State meetings have been held on weekends. 
between semesters when some of the college students are 
off the campus. 

Chapter participation adds interest to a state meet- 
ing. Different chapters are contacted in advance and 
asked to take certain responsibilities for the state meet- 
ing, such as: registration, name tags, programs, room 
arrangements, table decorations, exhibits ete. One or 
more local advisers usually,help with each of these 
responsibilities. 

State officers participate in different ways such as: 
chairmen of general sessions, leaders and participants 
in panel discussions, chairmen of working groups, etc. 
Local advisers have helped state officers in getting ready 
for these responsibilities for the state meeting. 

One of the best ways to contribute to a program is to 
make sure that student leaders, advisers, and chapter 
members know well in advance as much as possible 
about the plans for the state meeting. In 1948, the 
Executive Council and some members of the advisory 
group helped develop the idea of a “guide book for the 
state meeting” as they planned the state program. The 
college home economics club provided a very cleverly 
illustrated leaflet on what clothing to bring to the state 
meeting, with the result that delegates were better pre- 
pared for the weather. There are many excellent op- 
portunities to emphasize some of the “hidden learnings” 
for all chapter members, as: etiquette when travelling, 
choosing suitable clothing, packing a suitcase, being a 
guest in a home or a dormitory, writing thank you notes. 

An Arizona school administrator, speaking to a group 
attending a local FHA chapter installation, pointed out 
that youth groups, such as Future Homemakers, that 
relate the school program to the work of the organiza- 
tion, are the “growing edge” of education. If we all 
work carefully to develop our individual members and 
our local chapters, we should inevitably continue to 
grow as a state and a national organization. 





WISCONSIN’S PLACE 
(Continued from page 20) 


accept the invitation to personally see some of the 
activities which you are conducting. 

Your national organization, the American Vocational 
Association, has chosen Milwaukee during this cen- 
tennial year for its annual convention in December. It 
is an honor to our state to be chosen as the site for this 
national meeting, and I hope that you will prepare an 
educational exhibit for the benefit of our visiting neigh- 
bors from other states which will adequately portray 
the program which is operated in this state of which 
we are all so proud—an important part of “The Wis- 
consin Idea.” I am a firm believer in the responsibility 
of a state to provide an adequate educational oppor- 
tunity and offering for all of its people. 
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Massachusetts Vocational Summer School, 1948 


| THE traditional setting of Fitchburg State Teach- 
ers College, with which except for wartime exigen- 
cies it has been associated for the past 26 years, the 
1948 Summer Conference of the Vocational Division 
began sessions on June 28 under the direction of 
M. Norcross Stratton, Director of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, and his staff. 

More than 800 vocational school administrators and 
instructors, men and women, from over the state availed 
themselves of a program, rich in inspiration, in practi- 
cal helpfulness, in good humor and opportunities for 
enjoyment. 

Commissioner John J. Desmond, Jr., speaking at the 
initial assembly on Monday, placed himself on record 
in forceful and official support of the purposes and 
functions of Vocational Education. At the same as- 
sembly, Dr. William Sanders, President of the College, 
extended a sincere and cordial welcome to the Voca- 
tional instructors. 

These assembly periods held each day during the 
week provided other points of interest and inspiration. 
In a stage show “Previews of Progress” on Tuesday, 
General Motors presented a new and startling stage 
demonstration of the miracles of scientific achievement 
from the research laboratories of America. The dem- 
onstration included what the sponsors described as 
nature’s atomic bomb in slow motion; a lamp that is 
smaller than a cigarette but whose beam is capable of 
playing music by remote control; fluorescent painted 
cloth whose figures glowed in complete darkness; cook- 
ing on a cold stove by electronic heat. If these were 
not sufficiently breathtaking, certainly the demonstra- 
tion of jet propulsion of a miniature plane across the 
length of the Assembly Hall satisfied every expectation 
of an eager and attentive assembly audience. 

At the Wednesday assembly, Mr. Al Capp, creator 
of Lil’ Abner and Daisy Mae, held his audience com- 
pletely enthralled as he spoke of the application of 
cartoons in education. Mr. Capp, in a combination of 
humor and philosophy, akin to that embodied in his 
cartoon series, alternately rocked his audience with 
mirth and held them spellbound by the originality and 
vigor of his viewpoint on the subject in hand. As a 
final gesture, he composed on the stage autggraphed 
cartoon portraits of Lil’ Abner and Daisy Mae which 
will be cherished possessions of the department for years 
to come. 

On Thursday, Mr. George McGarvey of Washington 
addressed the assembly on the subject of Vocational 
Education and Its National Aspects and brought to 
the conference a message from the Federal Office of 
Education. 

For the final assembly on Friday, through the cour- 
tesy of the Eastern Distributing Corporation of Cam- 
bridge and Station WBZ, a demonstration of the newest 
and the finest of the RCA television home-unit equip- 
ment was presented. Station WBZ cooperated to a 
most extraordinary extent by broadcasting a special 
television program from the studios in Boston for this 
assembly. 

During the separate Trades Group Conference ses- 
sions, emphasis was given to new developments in in- 
dustry in many fields by able representatives from 
industry itself. Nationally and internationally known 
companies contributing to the program included: Syl- 
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vania Electric Products, Inc., Bay State Abrasive 
Products, Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company, Champion 
Lamp Works, Lenk Incorporated, DeVilbiss Company 
of New York, Lowe Bros. Co., Boston Varnish Co., 
Lincoln Electrical Company, Behr-Manning Corpora- 
tion, General Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric 
Company, Highway Trailer Company, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, U.S. Plywood Company, Pullman 
Standard Car Company, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit and New York, Do All Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Air Reduction Sales Company of New York, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Winde, McCormick and Chapin Company, 
Simplex Wire & Cable Company, Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oregon, The Weyerhauser Sales 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, Deleo-Remy Corpora- 
tion, Anderson, Indiana, Harvard University Press, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Handy & Harmon Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island, Carboloy Company, 
Detroit, Arno Werner Company, Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Rochester, New York. 

Special on-the-scene sessions and plant inspections 
were afforded by the American Writing Paper Corpo- 
ration of Holyoke, the Heald Machine Company of 
Worcester, the General Electric Company of Fitchburg, 
and the Pullman Standard Car Company of Worcester, 
acting as hosts, for groups composed respectively of 
printers, machinists, and welders. 

A very fine exhibit of work from both the Boys and 
Girls Vocational Schools of the state gave substance to 
a program of unusual merit. 

The instructors from the Girls Trade or Homemaking 
School and Handicraft classes were provided a program 
designed for the particular needs of the schools in which 
they teach. Specialists contributing to that program 
represented two groupings—Commercial and Industrial. 


McCall Corporation, New York 


H. A. Johnson, Boston (Wholesale Foods) 
Economies Laboratory, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Endowed institutions and government agencies other 
than education: 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Pittsfield Art Museum 

Addison Art Museum, Andover 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
U. 8. Office of Agriculture 

Massachusetts Department of Agriculture 


Two hundred and twenty-five instructors of handi- 
craft classes and members of various associations at- 
tended a one-day conference with outstanding speakers, 
Fifty of the handicraft group visited the Old Sturbridge 
Village Craft Workshops and enjoyed a picnic lunch, 
School lunch managers from 50 communities attended 
the 14th annual Managers Institute. 

As summed up by a representative of the United 
States Office of Education and by an educational direc- 
tor of General Motors Company, the conferences pos- 
sessed these virtues: Splendid cooperation and support 
of the Teachers College organization; practical and 
instructive showmanship, comprehensive scope of offer- 
ings, and splendid teamwork by all supervisors of the 
Vocational Division and participants on the program. 
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The Mississippi River always has been 
the “continental divide” in the geography 
of the livestock-meat industry. In the old 
days the great herds of longhorns trailing 
north from Texas had many rivers to cross. The Red. 
The Canadian. The Big Blue. The Platte . . . but there 
was never a trail that ended east of the Father of Waters. 
The Mississippi was, and is, one river you couldn’t swim 
with a million head of cattle. 

It’s a staggering job to get the nation’s meat from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Two-thirds of the meat animals are 
produced west of the Mississippi . . . two-thirds of the 
meat is eaten east of it. On the average, meat has to be 
transported more than 1,000 miles. It’s a big job—a 
huge job. Just consider: in 1947 alone, this job of getting 
the nation’s meat from the farm and range to the cook- 
ing range involved 32,158,000 beef animals, 24,044,000 
sheep and lambs, 82,579,000 hogs! 

Harvesting any national crop—from wheat to meat— 
is a big job. Big machines are needed. Who uses binders 
when combines are more efficient? Similarly in the proc- 
essing and nationwide distribution of meat it takes large- 
scale, efficient ‘“‘machinery.” There’s a need for all of us 
—producers and meat packers; shippers and marketing 
people; transportation lines; wholesalers and retailers. 
We all play a part—whether we are individuals or com- 
panies, whether we operate locally or on a nationwide 
basis. 

Over the years, we at Swift have worked to perfect 
our nationwide system of marketing. We, and 26,000 
other commercial slaughterers, provide a competitive 
cash market for your livestock. We buy your animals 
and dress them. We process and refrigerate them. Then, 
we distribute the meat to retail store men everywhere. 
(Our earnings for all these essential services are only a 
fraction of a cent a pound.) Because this big job is done 
efficiently, you producers are assured of markets... 
consumers everywhere are assured of meat. We at Swift 
& Company are proud of our part in building the “‘1,000- 
mile bridge’’; the “‘bridge’”’ which carries meat from the 
point of surplus production to the point of consumption. 
So long as all America wants meat it will take efficient 
nationwide organizations to bridge that 1,000-mile gap. 








The price we can pay 
For your livestock today 
Is governed by people 
Who live far away. 


With money in hand, 

They create a demand 

For roasts, steaks and chops 
<ééi~* "Throughout the whole land. 








And the price at wholesale— 
Tenderloin or oxtail— 
= Is affected by numbers 
i Of cattle for sale. 
This rhyme has been planned 
So you'll all understand 


That prices result 
From supply and demand. 


You Can’t Swim the Mississippi 
with a Million Head 





All That Glitters 
Isn’t Profit 


Government reports tell of 
farm and ranch income from ; 
livestock that totals more than J. F. Brandt 
17 billion dollars. Many folks read those re- 
rts and say—‘“‘No wonder meat is so high. 
ivestock producers. must be coining money.” 

That is a thoughtless comment, based on 
misunderstanding. That 17 billion dollars is 
not profit—it is gross income. Many expenses 
must come out of your gross livestock income 
before you can make any profit on it. There’s 
the cost of breeding-stock and feeding-stock . . . 
of your hired labor . . . of feed, machinery, 
equipment. All these costs are at all-time high 
levels. Out of your gross income also must come 
property and income taxes; interest; insurance 
premiums; repairs; new buildings; fences; death 
losses, etc. After you’ve paid all those 
business expenses, you’re lucky if you end up 
with 10 or 15 per cent profit. 

A lot of people are just as wrong about Swift’s 
profit as they are about yours. They look at 
our total sales of 2% billion dollars last year 
and say—“That’s a barrel of money. No won- 
der meat is high!” But the fact is that compe- 
tition in both buying and sellir . is so keen that 
from those 24 billion sales dollars an average of 
79¢ went to pay you for your livestock. 10¢ for 
pay to our employes. 6!¢¢ for supplies and other 
necessary business costs. 3¢ for taxes and trans- 
portation. All we had left as earnings was 1%¢. 
Yes, in our business, as in yours, there’s a big 

difference between gross in- 
come and net profit! 

















Vice President and Comptroller 

















Swift & Company 





CHICKEN A LA MARYLAND 
Cut a cleaned hen into serving pieces. Season. Dip into egg 
diluted with milk, then roll in sifted cracker crumbs. Brown in a 
Y2-inch layer of shortening. Add a 1-inch layer of rich milk. 
Cover. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 2 hours. Remove the 
cover and bake 15 minutes. Make a gravy, using the liquid in the 
pan, to serve with the chicken. Serve with Pickled Orange Slices. 


PICKLED ORANGE SLICES 
1 orange Ye cup vinegar 
Y2 cup brown sugar 6 cloves for each orange slice 
Boil orange 1 hour. Cut in slices Y inch thick. Stick cloves on 
rind of each slice. Boil together sugar and vinegar 5 minutes. 
Add orange slices. Simmer 15 minutes. Serve hot or cold. 





Swift & Company chicaco s 1Lumors 
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Feed Pregnant Sows 


To Control Anemia 


by M. L. Buchanan 
North Dakota Agric. College, Fargo 


Pig anemia has long been recognized as 
a nutritional disease causing death losses 
in young pigs. A new program at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College controls anemia. In this work preg- 
nant sows were fed a ration that included copperas, an 
iron compound (feeding grade sold in most drug stores). 
Pigs from such sows had a high iron content in their 
blood stream. Their death loss was less than 10% from 
birth to weaning. This mortality figure compares with an 
estimated national average loss of about 34% during the 
same period. Other litters that had insufficient iron in 
their blood were of lighter weight at birth. They grew 
less rapidly during the first week of life. And they were 
more likely to be laid on or chilled. 

In this program the greatest benefits from copperas 
feeding were observed in spring-farrowed litters—or in 
litters from sows confined during pregnancy. We recom- 
mend the feeding of one-half ounce of copperas per day 
with the sow’s feed. Or add one-half lb. of copperas to 
each 100 Ibs. of mixed feed. 

Hog men only recently have associated anemia with 
the occurrence of weak, chilled and over-laid pigs. These 
losses are a heavy drain on the ketbook of hog pro- 
ducers everywhere. True, such pigs can be treated. But 
it is extremely difficult to dose weak, anemic litters. 
From this standpoint alone, the copperas treatment 
would be desirable to prevent or control anemia from 
the beginning. 


M. L. ‘Buchanan 





Soda Bill Sez: Time counts unless you're counting time. 


Some people will do almost anything for money—except 
work for it. 


Generally it’s better to have PUSH than PULL. 








OUR CITY COUSIN 


Warns City Cousin, 
“Don't you dast. 

He gobbles best 
Who gobbles last!” 














Now ready—Booklet D of our Ele- 

|’) mentary Science Series. We call it ‘““The 

() Story of Grass.” A picture-and-story 

Vy (\ booklet for kids and grown-ups. It fol- 

lows the other popular stories on soil, 

plants and meat animals. And, like the 

others, it’s FREE! Do you know what 

the meat you eat is made of? Why do 

the cowboys live in the West? Ever 

hear of people eating and drinking 

grass? Ever hear of meat factories that 

“run” on grass? They’re all in “The 

Story of Grass.’”’ Send a postcard asking for your free 

copy, today. Address Agricultural Research Dept., 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your 


—- AND YOURS 


Years — and Years to Your Life 
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eA testimonial 
reception and 
banquet to Mr. J. 
Henry Holloway, 
sponsored by the 
Printing Teach- 
ers Guild of New 
York at the An- 
nual Convention 
of the National 
Graphics Arts 
Education Asso- 
ciation, was held 
in the Grand 
Ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia on Tuesday, 
June 22, 1948. 
The affair hon- 
ored 50 years of 
service by Mr. Holloway to the New York 
City School System, of which almost 25 
years were devoted to the training of pri- 
sonnel for the printing industry. 

Mr. Holloway was presented with the 
Bronze Medal of the School o1 Journalism 
of Syracuse University, an Honorary 
Membership in the Billopp Conference 
House Association, the Gold Medal of 
the Franklin Society, a Gold Key for dis- 
tinguished service by Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and a book of felicita- 
tions by over 200 friends and admirers. 
In addition, Mr. Holloway was presented 
with an Honorary Membership by New 
York Local No. 1 Photo Engravers Union 
and with a unanimous resolution of Book 
Binders and Machine Operators Union No. 
25, praising his contributions to graphic 
arts education in general. 

Representatives of the printing industry 
management, organized labor, and graphic 
arts education and civic groups united in 
paying tribute to Mr. Holloway’s inspiring 
record of service in the New York City 
schools. 


J. Henry Holloway 


* * * 


Mr. E. L. Williams, Vice President of 
the American Vocational Association for 
Trade and Industrial Education, was guest 
speaker at a weekly assembly sponsored 
by Industrial and Business Training Bu- 
reau of the University of Texas in June. 
Mr. Williams spoke on “Our Professional 
Associations.” He also represented indus- 
trial education at a special meeting in 
New York City, at which proposals for 
changes in the Smith-Hughes Act were 
discussed. 


Rural Youth Conference 


The Conference of the Rural Youth of 
the United States of America was held 
October 14 to 17, 1948, at West Virginia 
State 4-H Camp at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia. 

The theme chosen for this year’s meet- 
ing was “Strengthening Rural Values.” 
The program featured a large list of speak- 
ers on various topics, among whom were 
Mr. Ed. W. Aiton of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Professor Robert C. Clark, 
Cornell University; Mr. David Jenkins, 
President, Rural Youth of the United 
States of America; James Patton, Presi- 
dent, Farmers Union; and Mr. Donald 
Sullivan of the Youth Division, UNESCO. 
Mr. H. N. Handsucker of West Virginia 
and Dr. W. F. Stewart of Ohio State Uni- 
versity represented the American Voca- 
tional Association. 


The Future Farmers of America will 
celebrate their Twentieth Anniversary at 
the Annual F.F.A. Convention, to be held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, November 14 
to 18. A special celebration program is 
being arranged to mark 20 years of service 
to youth in vocational agriculture. 

The American VocaTIONAL JOURNAL 
plans to carry an article on the Conven- 
tion program and activities in an early 
issue. 

x * * 

The Future Homemakers of America 
report that teachers, teacher trainers, ad- 
ministrators and others in the field of 
home economics will probably be_inter- 


ested in the organ of the Future Home- 
Pub- | 


makers of America, “Teen Times.” 
lished four times a year, “Teen Times” i 
sold to F.H.A. members for 50 cents and 
tc aon-members for $1.00. 

x * * 

The State of Vermont has published a 
very interesting booklet, 
Living in Vermont through Vocational 
Education.” 

Noting that the unity of a state is 
increased as its indiv idual citizens gain in 
economic freedom, the booklet recognizes 


the state’s responsibility for promoting and | 
encouraging the economic freedom of the | 


individual, which means the chance to 


work at or near the top of each citizen’s | 


ability, through vocational education. 
Copies may be obtained from John E. 


Nelson, State Director of Vocational Edu- | 
| line includes other heavier-duty models afford- 


cation, Montpelier, Vermont. 
* x * 


A new course in Pulp and Paper Tech- | 


nology will be presented at Western Mich- 
igan College, at Kalamazoo, beginning fall 
semester 1948. The curriculum, which leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science, has 
been developed jointly by the College and 
the technical men in the paper industry, 
and provides for actual work experience in 
the industry, as well as classrooom and 
laboratory work in new buildings now 
under construction. 

The work will be headed by Dr. Alfred 
H. Nadelman, formerly Technical Super- 
intendent for the International Paper 





Company. He will be aided by an advis- 
ory committee, seven members of which 
are from the paper industry and two from 
the College. 
AVA Life Membership Emblems 
The L. G. Balfour Com- 
pany, Attleboro, Massachu- 
sets, has sent us quotations on 
AVA Life Membership em- 
blems as follows: 
10 carat gold with 10 carat pin and 
safety catch 
10 carat gold with 10 carat post 
10 carat gold with plated safety pin 
and catch ..... . 1.95 
10 carat gold = plated post. 1.70 
10 carat gold charm.. — 
Prices quoted do not include 20% Fed- 
eral Tax and State Taxes where applicable. 
Liquid Live Rubber 
Turn spare time into extra dollars with our Rub- 
er-spra. Make genuine rubber molds that cost only 
a few cents each and cast thousands of fast selling 
novelties. Send 25c in coin for catalog. 
KEN-DOR STUDIO (formerly Stewarts Studio) 
949 George St. Dept. 11-A Lake Geneva. Wis. 





“Toward a Better | 








FOREDOM Model #99 
an ) Amazing LOW PRICE 


li! 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
MOTOR 





The Tool 
Drills, 
Cleans, 


that Grinds, Polishes, 
Routs, Mills, Saws, Slots, 
Sands, Etches, Engraves, 
Carves... 


Now, at this amazing low 
new price—not since pre- 
war days has it been 
equalled—you get a fine 
post-war Foredom Flex- 
ible Shaft Machine for 
your students. You get ex- 
tra power and longer mo- 
tor life. You get a motor 


| that is large enough and 
| powerful enough to do 


the job—a motor that is 
not dwarfed to fit the 
hand. You get the right 
handpiece size for deft, 
sensitive fingertip control. 
With the FOREDOM you 
can get into those “hard- 
to-reach” places. 

Why plod along with 
cumbersome old-fashioned 
tools when you can ob- 
tain maximum versatility 


| with these new low priced 


Foredoms! The FOREDOM 


ing a selection of 5 interchangeable hand-piece 
types. Our new catalog No. S-2311 gives you 
valuable information on shop use. Write for 
it at once. 


Now You Can Provide 
Your Shop with 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


Equipment At Very Low Cost 


your MOTOR 


Foredom PRESTO- FLEX 
PENCIL-SIZE Handpiece °55°° 


Increases and holds your students’ 
interest AT ONCE. 


Grinds, Polishes, Sharpens, 
Cleans, Mills, Carves, En- 
graves, Etches — on Metal, 
Wood, Glass and Plastic! 


Turns old motors, drill presses or electrio drills 
into Flexible Shaft Toole Amazing new Presto- 
flex, latest addition to the Foredom flexible shaft 
family. Simply attach to electric drill, drill press 
or motor. Presto—a flexible shaft machine! Off 
again in a jiffy! Pencil-sized hand-piece gives 
finger-tip control. Gets into tight places. Handy 
35” over all length. And—only $5.95 complete! 
Order NOW. If you order Presto-fiex for use on 
motor, specify motor shaft diameter. Add 50¢ for 
special motor coupling. a for %", 5/16", 
%” and '/.” shafts.) Order TODAY. 


Write for Catalog No. $-2311 


FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO. Dept. S-2311 


Manufacturers of Flexible Shaft Equipment 
For a Quarter Century. 


27 PARK PLACE © NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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The Place of Academic Subjects in Vocational 
Education 


AuBert E. JocHen, Director 
Middlesex County Vocational School, New Jersey 


“What Is the Place of Academic Subjects 


in Vocational Education?” 


Sle CONSIDER the question as framed implies that 
a subject area such as English, history, or problems 
of American democracy can be assigned a definite 
value in relation to other subject areas such as mathe- 
matics, science, or trade skills and placed in its respec- 
tive niche. Such a philosophy assumes that education 
functions as separate isolated units. 

Formal education attempts such compartmentaliza- 
tion, but in its attempt it accentuates its weakness and 
its weakness should not be the goal of vocational educa- 
tion, On the contrary, we should avoid such a pitfall 
and strive for a curriculum whose separate subjects and 
their content are of value only as they relate to the 
whole curriculum. Such a philosophy recognizes that 
parts are of no significance without the whole—they 
have meaning only when they are functioning as a 
whole. 

How important are the academic subjects? What is 
their place? The answer to our question is obvious. 
The academic subjects which I prefer to call general 
vocational subjects are no more or less important than 
any other subjects. Their status is not isolated but 
interdependent. 

The educational experience of the vocational high 
school boy or girl must provide for growth in all aspects 
of living. Our educational goal cannot ignore the fact 
that man has a number of roles to play in life—as a 
citizen, a parent, a worker, a spiritual and a cultural 
being. 

All of these elements must receive the full force of our 
efforts. We in the vocational secondary school differ 
from the academic secondary school in our emphasis 
upon the occupational aspects of the curriculum. 

Our educational journey must be charted to a course 
which always considers what education is essential for 
the individual to meet and survive joyously the chal- 
lenge of citizenship, parenthood, work, culture, and 
religion. 

Philosophically, then, the place of the teacher of 
general subjects in a vocational school is recognized and 
assured because without one the other does not survive. 

In the final analysis the place of the academic or 
general subjects teacher in vocational secondary educa- 
tion rests with the teacher. If the general subjects 
teachers are orthodox educators, if they lack initiative 
and creativeness and the courage and moral fibre essen- 
tial to be unorthodox, they will defeat themselves and 
will ultimately become an isolated part—unrelated to 
the whole and therefore of very little worth. 

Let us digress a moment for a retrospective look at 
our humble beginning. 

During the first two decades of the nineteen hundreds 
education began to feel the full effect of the philosophy, 
“Public education is for all of the children of all the 
people.” Improved economic and social conditions 
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aided by legislative acts enabled society to permit its 
children to remain in school for a longer period. The 
formal secondary school was geared to meeting the 
problems of a selected group—selected because they 
could survive and, perhaps, enjoy an academic atmos- 
phere, selected because they came from a strata of 
society which could afford to send their children to 
college. When the “run of the mill” started to enter 
and remain in the formal secondary school, neither the 
administration, teachers nor curriculum were adequate 
to cope with the problem, let alone to take intelligent 
steps toward its solution. * 

The age of “educational expediency” was born. Expe- 
diency rather than a sound, intelligent analysis of the 
needs of all secondary youth ruled—and still rules even 
though the Prosser Resolution today casts a feeble ray 
of light into our educational abyss. 

Our nation at this period was recognizing the need 
for skilled craftsmen. Socio-economic and technological 
factors too numerous to mention here were accentuating 
this need. Vocational education was born and our 
“expediency seeking educators” hailed the newborn 
babe as an answer to their prayers of what to do with 
the “non-conforming” students. “Send them to the 
vocational school” became the educational Aladdin’s 
lamp which removed problem cases. 

Vocational education accepted these students. The 
craftsmen who had been hired as teachers, being igno- 
rant of formal educational rules and dogma, did not 
know that such students were incapable of being edu- 
cated and like Kettridge, former head of General 
Motors research, they did the educationally impossible 
through being unorthodox—they taught them. 

These early pioneers of vocational education were 
unorthodox because they made a job analysis of the 
needs of the student in terms of adjustment to a total 
job situation. They were unorthodox because they rec- 
ognized the need for individual instruction and at- 
tempted to develop individual instruction sheets. They 
were unorthodox because they placed their graduates 
and evaluated their instruction in terms of the degree 
of success of their graduates. They were unorthodox 
because they maintained close coordination between 
industry and the school. I could go on to enumerate 
their many unorthodox practices, but you, in vocational 
education, know them as well as I. 

The vitality, the very need for vocational education 
lies in its educational unorthodoxy. As vocational 
education moves from the unorthodox to present day 
formally recognized orthodox procedures of instruction, 
it moves slowly but surely toward educational medi- 
ocrity and oblivion. 

The orthodox lock-stepped program does not become 
sanctified merely because it has been transported from 
an academic hall to a vocational school. In fact, its 
ineffectiveness is increased and its injustice is multi- 
plied in a school whose major emphasis is in the realm 
of vocational competency. 
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You, the teachers of the General Subjects, are the 
formal people in our schools. You have been trained 
in the orthodox. The challenge is greater for you and 
the problem is accentuated because of this. 

Analyze the English and history needs of your stu- 
dents in terms of vocational competency, civic compe- 
tency, and social competency. Learn how to correlate 
your work with that of the other shops and classes. 
Don’t permit anyone to segregate and confine you to 
an academic orthodox classification. 

You are not an isolated, unrelated part, but an essen- 
tial functioning part of the whole. A survey by Indiana 
University sought and recorded the opinions of one 
hundred industrial executives regarding education in 
industry. The survey was limited to industries of suf- 
ficient size to maintain training programs. An array of 
questions was posed to measure the opinions of these 
executives on the major problem of education for 
industry. 

The men interviewed were practicing executives 
whose major purpose was to improve the efficiency of 
industry. They were men who had spent many years 
in production and management. By no stretch of im- 
agination could they be labeled visionaries. 

Briefly their opinions concerning industry were these: 

“Industry needs technical specialists of all kinds and 
will continue to need them. Although we need tech- 
nically educated graduates, we also have an urgent 
need for men with the ability to grow with industry. 
The ideal preparation would be a combination of both 
in one man.” Specifically the subjects deemed most 
desirable as job growth subjects were “English, speak- 
ing, history, economics, geography, government—local, 
state, national.” 

Industry and the public are aware of the fact that 
after twelve years of formal education many persons 
have difficulty receiving and transmitting written and 
oral directions. Many of us are exceedingly fearful 
that their knowledge of history and government is 
equally poor causing them to follow leadership which 
might destroy our democratic institutions. 

You who teach these subjects have, perhaps, the 
most important task of all because social and civic 


competency are the foundation stones of vocational 
competency. 





YOUNG FARMERS 
(Continued from page 22) 


number of farm boys of high school age. Many young 
farmers have never finished high school or studied voca- 
tional agriculture. 

5. The services of local mechanics, farmers, and 
others having less extensive training than is required 
of teachers of agriculture can be effectively utilized 
under the direction of a teacher of agriculture in con- 
ducting young farmer programs, permitting a great 
extension of the teacher’s influence. 

6. Young farmer programs can function efficiently in 
securing information, services, etc., afforded by other 
agricultural agencies and institutions. 


Photo State Dept. of Educ., Charleston, W. Va. 


Training On-the-Farm Is an Important Phase of Systematic Instruction 
for Young Farmers. 


7. The young farmer programs should be developed 


and conducted along democratic lines. The use of 
advisory committees has proved to be sufficiently effec- 
tive to warrant a definite place. 





OHIO CONSIDERS NEW VOCATIONAL COUNCIL 


A committee of five persons met on Monday, Sep- 
tember 27 to discuss the feasibility of establishing an 
Ohio Council of Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education or Practical and Industrial Arts. The mem- 
bers of the committee were supervisors or administra- 
tors of local programs of vocational education or indus- 
trial arts and represented the various sections of the 
State. The committee met in the State Office building 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

At the close of the trades and industries workshop, 
held at Ohio State during the past summer, the need for 
an organization of supervisors or administrators of 
trades and industries programs at the local level was 
discussed. The committee mentioned above was set 
up to investigate the need for such an organization. 
The committee was also instructed to investigate the 
possibility of including supervisors or administrators 
from other areas of vocational education and from the 
field of industrial arts. 

The committee met and discussed similar organiza- 
tions in other states and decided to recommend an Ohio 
Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
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tion or Practical and Industrial Arts. The subject of ° 
the Council shall be the consideration of all matters 
pertaining to the development and progress of voca- 
tional education and practical or industrial arts. It is 
proposed that the membership be opened to any person 
affiliated with the Ohio Vocational Association or the 
Ohio Industrial Arts Association whose major responsi- 
bility is the administration or supervision of vocational 
education or practical and industrial arts in a city, 
county, joint or other local unit; or to persons engaged 
in training such personnel. 

The constitution for the council was prepared by 
the committee and will be presented to sectional meet- 
ings of the trades and industries groups and to the 
membership of the Ohio Industrial Arts Association. If 
a Council is formed the membership will consider affilia- 
tion with the Natignal Council of Local Administrators 
of Vocational Education and Practical Arts. 

The membership of the committee was made up of 
the following persons: William Dunton, Piqua; Ted 
Dietsch, Hamilton; F. D. Saine, Alliance; Eric Shattuck, 
Ironton; B. R. Shoemaker, Findlay. Davey E. Barich, 
from Kent State University, represented the Ohio In- 
dustrial Arts Association at the committee meeting. 
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Books and Bulletins 








GENERAL 


1948 Student Council Handbook. National 
Association of Student Councils, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
144 pages, $1.00. 

This newest publication of the National 
Association of Student Councils, an organ- 
ization sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Second School Principals, is a 
useful handbook for student councils, 
sponsors and high school administrators. 
It contains a directory of student council 
associations, as well as a directory of all 
member schools in the National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils. 


Chinese Ideas in the West, by Derk Bodde. 
American. Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 42 
pages, paper, 50 cents. 

This interesting study shows how some 
of our modern economic theories, tech- 
nology and chemistry originated in an- 
cient China. 
the tracing of the origin of the Civil 


Service System to China in the year 165 


B.C. Well illustrated. 
Report of Third Annual Conference of Vo- 


cational Supervision, Texas State Board | 


for Vocational Education, Austin, Texas. 


This report presents the discussions | 


and programs of the 1948 Conference 


sponsored by the State Board and the | 
iversi Te _ Copies may be | 
obtained by writing direct to the State | 


University of Texas. 
Board at Austin, Texas. 


GUIDANCE 


Junior Citizen, by Louis DeJean. 
sophical Library, New York, 1948. 204 
pages, $3.00. 

An outspoken and optimistic book on 
youth by a teacher and a father. 
author deals with the needs of high 
school youth in terms of today’s condi- 


tions and sets forth a philosophy for | 


secondary education which disagrees 
with both the academic approach and 
the “viewers with alarm.” 


Employment Outlook in the Plastics Prod- | 


ucts Industry. 


Bulletin No. 929 of the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor | 


Statistics. 


20 pages, 
price 15¢. 


paper covered, 


Another in the series of OCCUPA- | 


TIONAL OUTLOOK bulletins, this 
work is a survey of the current and fu- 
ture employment possibilities in the 
rapidly expanding plastics industry. 
Illustrated with pictures, charts and 
tables. 


“OLIVER”? Wo. 144 





8-in. eaten and Jointer | 


Ideal for school shops. 
Has direct motor drive 


and sturdy one-piece | 


bed. Safety cylinder has 
three knives — provides 
maximum safety. Has 

~\ oversize precision ball 
bearings for _ of 
smooth, depen ble op- 
eration.- “Oliver” Joint- 
ers come in capacities 
from 6” to 30”. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Mechanical Drawing at Work, by William 
W.. Rogers and Robert H. Barnes. Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, New York, 1948. 
186 pages. 

This well-organized work, based on 
practical experience in teaching, consists 
of a series of “Jobs” that teach progres- 
sively the elements of drafting, technical 
trade information and the making of 
typical shop drawings. It is designed 
to be useful to secondary school stu- 
dents, shop apprentices and adult work- 
ers, for either general or specialized 
training. 


School Shop Safety Manual. Board of 


Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York, 1948 

A teacher’s manual and guide, con- 
taining school shop safety regulations 
and suggested safe practices. Concisely 
organized in simple readable form. 


40 Power Tools You Can Make, by the 


editors of Popular Mechanics Magazine. 
Popular Mechanics Press, Chicago 11, 
Ill., 1948. 96 pages. 

A handy, well-illustrated volume pre- 
senting detailed instructions and plans 
for building tilting arbor saws, disc sand- 
ers, drill presses and many other items 
of equipment for the home workshop. 





Of particular interest is | 


Philo- | 


The | 





Fr: 7a, 4 New Materials 
For Related Instruction 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO OUR PRESENT SERIES 


AUTOMOTIVE 


*« BASIC REPAIR OPERATIONS 
by Dell, Howard & Stevenson 


Focuses attention on related technical informa- 
tion and basic repair operations. Topics include 
shop organization and management, prepar- 
ing a car for service, customer satisfaction, 
analyzing repair jobs and procedures of re- 
pair operations. 


220 pages, well-illustrated 
DeLuxe Cloth bound edition 


*« BRAKE WORK 
by Dell, Howard & Stevenson 


Why-to-do and How-to-do units treating com- 
mon types of brake systems and units, special 
tools, brake drum -lathes, analyzing the brake 
job, truing, relining and assembling brakes. A 
comprehensive manual of brake work. 


194 pages, profusely illustrated 
DeLuxe Cloth bound edition 


MACHINE SHOP 

+ PRECISION MEASUREMENT in the 

METAL WORKING INDUSTRY 

(2 Vols.) 
An outstanding treatment of precision measure- 
ment and inspection methods developed by 
the Department of Education of the IBM 
Corporation. Used extensively during the war, 
it attracted widespread attention and approval 
for its remarkably clear and organized presen- 
tation. Profuse actual photo-illustrations high- 
light the operations throughout. 
DeLuxe Cloth bound edition...........Vol. 1, $3.75 


Vol. Il, $4.75 
TEXTILES 
+*« APPLIED TEXTILES 
by Linton & Pizzuto 

Designed to meet the needs of teachers having 
textile, apparel construction, distributive edu- 
cation or home economic courses. Material is 
organized around the four ways textiles differ, 
namely, in raw material, construction, color 
and finish. Complete with testing programs 
for each unit. 


Deluxe Cloth bound School edition..........$4.75 


RELATED MATHEMATICS — WORKBOOK MATERIAL 


MATHEMATICS School Price 
* for the AUTOMOBILE Trades......$1.25 
* for the CARPENTRY Trades 
* for the ELECTRICAL Trades 
* for the MASONRY Trades 
* for the PAINTING Trades 
* for the PLUMBING Trades 


These workbooks, developed by the State of 
Connecticut Division of Trade and Industrial 
Education provide problem material specifically 
selected for each trade. Developed for teach- 
ing mixed apprentice groups, the material is 
equally valuable for use in regular day and 
evening trade and technical programs. 


OTHER AVAILABLE DELMAR BOOKS 


@ Carpentry 

@ Auto Mechanics 

@ Machine Shop 

@ Related-Machine Trades 
@® Tool Design 


@ Sheet Metal 
Electrical- Radio 


Textiles 


e 
@ Instrument Technology 
2 
* 


Teacher Training 


Write Dept. VJ-11 for Examination copies or Free Descriptive Brochure. 


Delmar Publishers, Ine. 


Albany 


1, New 


Y ork 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 
(Continued from page 29) 


HOME ECONOMICS 
At Work in _the Kitchen, by Loretta L. 


| The Graphic Arts 
_ have made 





Wieland. International Textbook Com- off 
i great advances. pany, Scranton, Pa. 144 pages, $1.50. AI 
. #3 Organized in simple outline form, this i 
He 2 wthook text - designed “7 = in home a 

i LY2) ics classes, school laboratories and for 
He 4 z. home practice work. The use of the out- Ce 
i th, rg 7 line form increases the ready usefullness Pr 
He reflect fr0gress of the material, and the self-rating scales sit 
| i: in the appendix should be an aid in eval- mi 
# uating pupils’ work. Pj 

} 

INDUSTRIAL a 


Swoope’s Lessons in Practical Electricity, 
revised by Dr. Erich Hausmann. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 767 pages, 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN he 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY : 


raphic Arts 





# A modern approach to 
Hy modern procedures 


R. Randolph Karch 


This nationally f author rec 9 
that there is a plese for everyone in the 
graphic arts industry. The artist, the tech- 
nician, the mechanic — all see the assembly 
of their activities into the final product. Each 
must know the job from start to finish, and 
their success as specialists depends upon 
their knowledge of the entire field. 

Vocational and occupational guidance of 
the most fruitful type is provided. 

The practical approach is used through- 
out as evidenced by the following chap- 
ter headings: 













How to Understand Printing Processes 

How to Know the Various Type Faces 

How to Make Layouts 

How to Set Type 

How to Prepare Copy and Proofread 

How to Lock Up and Impose Pages 

How to Understand Letterpress Printing 
Plates 

How to Do Offset-Lithographic Printing 

How to Understand the Gravure and 
Photogelatin Processes 

How to Do Letterpress Presswork 

How to Understand Paper 

How to Understand Bindery Work 

How to Get a Job in the Graphic Arts 

How to Understand Graphic Arts Terms 


Cultural values are not neglected in this 
; new book. Through this tool will come un- 
: derstanding and enlightenment that will be 
i reflected throughout the school. 


Price $3.75 
Order your examination copy 
today 


| AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 

Dept. W-330 
Publishers Since 1898 


DREXEL AVENUE AT 58th STREET 
CHICAGO vor ILLINOIS 


Sissies iit 





$4.80. 
roce ures This new revised edition of a well-known 
standard electricity textbook brings the 


treatment of fundamental electricity com- 
pletely up-to-date and includes modern 
symbols, new terms and new discoveries 
and developments in keeping with the ad- 
vances in electrical engineering. 


Course in Auto Mechanics and Course in | 


Electric Motor Repair, prepared by the 
Instructional Materials Laboratory, Bu- 
reau of Trade and Industrial Education, 

California State Department of Educa- 

tion, Sacramento, 1948. 

These latest publications of the Instruc- 
tional Materials Program include sepa- 
rately bound texts to accompany the work 
books. Designed particularly for the use 
of apprentices in public school classes, 
they are written by experienced journey- 
men in the trades under the supervision of 
a State Educational Advisory Committee, 
representing both management and labor. 

Prices are: Course in Electric Motor 
Repair, Part 1, $1.00. Tests to accompany 
Course in Electric Motor Repair, $1.00. 
Final Examination for Course in Electric 
Motor Repair, Part 1, 25 cents. Course in 
Auto Mechanics—Fourth Year—Automo- 
tive Carburetion and Electricity, $1.25. 
Tests to accompany Course in Auto Me- 
chanics—Fourth Year, $1.25. Final Ex- 


amination for Course in Auto Mechanics | 


—Fourth Year, 25 cents. 


Transformers, by W. C. Sealey. Interna- | 


national Textbook Company, Scranton, 
Pa., 1948. 256 pages, $3.00 


A comprehensive textbook on the 
theory and construction of transformers. 
Reviews basic transformer science and 
the tremendous development of trans- 
former construction in the past 20 years. 





The Jordan Joes 


The nineteen Industrial Arts teachers of 
the Jordan School District in Utah have 
organized themselves into “The Jordan 
Joes,” an informal club the purpose of 
which is to promote greater understanding 
of Industrial Arts in the district and to 
pass around more freely the “kinks” and 
ideas discovered or developed by the 
teachers. 

The “Joes” meet each month at one of 
the seven Junior Highs or two Senior 
Highs in the district, each school playing 
host in its al habetical turn. The home 
economics girls serve a luncheon. After 
the luncheon the host instructor takes the 
ty B through his shop. While projects 

ing examined there is an informal 
exchange of methods, techniques, new 
materials and visual aids. 
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18th Edition 
Revised by HausMANN 


Many letters have already come in 
about the 18th Edition of Swoope 
published this fall. All of them ex- 
press pleasure in the excellence of 
the new material, and the improve- 
ment in approach and in logical 
order of presentation. The new edi- 
tion stimulates interest in the theory 
of electricity right from the begin- 
ning of the course! 


The 18th Edition carries on the 
tradition of the text’s proud past. 
This book is dependable, authentic, 
and up to the minute—a thorough 
treatment of fundamental electricity 
unsurpassed for clear presentation 
and ease of teaching and learning. 


There are over a thousand ques- 
tions, problems, and experiments— 
ample for every student and every 
course. 769 pages. List Price $4.80. 


Just Off Press 


HOME CRAFTS HANDBOOK 


Edited by Haines 


In this book, seven crafts are pre- 
sented in easy steps for the begin- 
ning craftsman. Each craft takes up 
one chapter, written by an expert in 
the field. Crafts are: 


Woodworking, Plastic Art, Hand 
Made Jewelry, Leathercraft, Metal 
Arts, Graphic Arts, Basketry and Re- 
lated Arts. Nearly 1000 illustrations. 
List Price $6.95. 


Separate books, expanded from 
these chapters are available, in text 
edition, at $2.20 each. 


See you in Milwaukee—Booth 44! 


an Kostiand. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 





























ASSOCIATION NEWS 











@ The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the New Jersey Section of the 
American Vocational Association was held 
on March 20 at the Berkeley Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, New Jersey. Dr. Al- 
bert E. Jochen, Director of the Middlesex 
County Vocational Schools, presided, and 
presented Mr. Charles W. Sylvester, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools of Balti- 
more and Treasurer of the AVA, who gave 
a very inspiring talk on “The National 
Picture As Regards Vocational Education 
and the Part the AVA Is Playing.” After 
Mr. Sylvester’s talk a business session was 
held and the election of officers took place. 
The following are the officers for the en- 
suing year. 

Present: George W. Morgenroth, Assist- 
ant Director, Essex County Vocational 
Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 

Vice Presents 
Agriculture 
Owen E. Kiser, Assistant Supervisor 
New Jersey State Agricultural College 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 





Progress Report 


New Heath vocational teaching ma- 
terials published since the last AVA 
convention 


PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Franklin J. Keller 


LABOR AND SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION, REVISED 
McCabe & Lester 


TECHNICAL DRAWING WORK 
SHEETS 
Cole & Hobart 


AN ANALYSIS OF DRAFTING 
FOR TEACHERS 
Kepler, Nicholson, Sloat & Tucker 


YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
Moore & Leahy 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME 
Harris & Kauffman 


See them at Booth 78 
or write to nearest office 

D. C. Heath & Company 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
London 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Dallas 








AUTOMOTIVE VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTORS WANTED 


To teach local evening classes in Spe- 
cialized Brake Service. Experience and 


thorough knowledge of brakes required. 
Pleasant work with good earnings. We 
train you locally. Write for full particulars. 


BARRETT BRAKE SCHOOL 


2019 Cass Ave., St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Trade and Industry 

Harry Lesslie, Apprentice Coordinator 
Trenton Public Schools 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Home Economics 

Mrs. Anna K. Schneider 

Instructor of Home Economics 

Dover Township High School 

Toms River, New Jersey 

Industrial Arts 

George J. O’Brien, Supervisor, Industrial 
Arts 

Jersey City Public Schools 

Jersey City, New Jersey 


Distributive Education 


John Barbour, Instructor 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 





Life Membership 

Dr. Clarence E. Partch, Dean 

School of Education 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Secretary 

John Bambara, Instructor 

Essex County Vocational and Technical 
High School 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Treasurer 

Charles A. Haas, Assistant Director 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Advisor 

John A. McCarthy, Assistant Commis- 
sioner 

Department of Education 

Trenton, New Jersey 

















These popular 
Vandercook Proof Presses 


No. 1 Vandercook 
Proof Press 


Maximum form 15x17%4 
inches. Hand Inked—with cylinder grippers. 
For high grade single color proving. 


\7 


Write for illustrated literature 
and prices on these Vander- 


cook Proof Presses. proving. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education . . 






No. 14 Vandercook 

Proof Press 
Maximum form 1654x23%4 
inches. Hand Inked—with 
cylinder grippers. For bet- 
ter quality single color 


- 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 


Now Exclusively ATE 4 


We are very happy to announce 
our appointment as exclusive 
dealer for eight of the popular 
Vandercook Proof Presses: The 
No. 0, No. 2, No. 3, No. 7, No. 14, 
No. 05, No. 325G and No. 325A. 





No. 0 
Vandercook 
Proof Press’ 
Maximum form 12x25 inches. Hand 
Inked—with bed 32 inches long for 


full length galleys. Also available with- 
out stand. 






aoe 


{au) 
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HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE AVA CONVENTION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, NOVEMBER 29—DECEMBER 4, 1948 


When you visit Milwaukee you are assured satisfactory accommodations in hotels that are equipped to com- 
fortably house thousands of visitors. Most of the hotels are located in the central business section, easily accessible 
to railway stations, theaters, retail stores and the Milwaukee Auditorium. 

Offering comfort, convenience and service, Milwaukee's hotels extend their hospitality. 


NAME OF HOTEL 


SINGLE 
$1.65 to $2.00 
$2.75 to $3.00 


$3.00 to $5.00 
$1.00 to $1.50 
$1.50 to $5.00 


$3.00 to $6.00 
$1.65 to $2.00 


DOUBLE 
$2.75 to $ 3.00 
$3.85 to $ 4.25 


$5.00 to $ 8.00 
$2.00 to $ 3.00 
$2.50 to $ 6.00 


$5.50 to $10.00 
$2.50 to $ 3.00 


TWIN BEDS 
$4.40 to $ 5.50 
$5.00 to $ 8.00 
$2.25 
$6.00 


$7.00 to $10.00 


$3.50 to $ 4.00 
$2.50 to $3.50 $3.50 to $ 5.00 $5.00 to $ 6.00 
$1.25 to $1.75 $2.50 to $ 2.75 

$2.50 to $2.75 $3.50 to $ 3.75 $4.50 

41.25 to $2.00 $2.25 to $ 3.00 $3.00 to $ 3.50 
$2.00 to $3.00 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $4.50 

$1.25 to $1.75 $2.00 to $ 2.75 $2.75 

$1.75 to $3.00 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $3.00 to $ 4.50 
$2.00 to $2.50 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $4.00 

$2.50 to $3.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 $4.00 


$3.00 and Up $5.00 and Up $6.00 and Up 


$3.50 to $5.00 $5.00 to $ 8.00 $6.50 to $ 8.50 
$1.00 to $2.25 $2.00 to $ 3.00 

$2.00 to $3.50 $2.25 to $ 4.00 $2.25 to $ 4.50 
$1.25 to $1.50 $2.00 to $ 2.50 $3.00 

$2.00 to $2.50 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $4.00 to $ 6.00 
$1.75 $3.25 to $ 3.50 $3.50 

$2.50 to $3.25 $3.50 to $ 4.50 $5.00 to $ 6.00 
$2.75 to $4.40 $4.95 to $ 6.60 $4.95 to $ 6.60 
$3.30 to $7.50 $5.50 to $ 9.90 $5.50 to $ 9.90 


$3.30 to $5.50 $4.50 to $ 6.60 $5.50 to $ 8.80 


$2.50 $3.50 $5.50 to $ 7.50 
$2.00 $3.25 


$2.50 to $3.50 $3.75 to $ 5.50 $5.00 to $ 5.50 
$1.75 to $2.00 $3.00 $3.50 

$2.75 to $4.00 $4.00 to $ 6.00 $5.50 to $ 6.00 
$2.00 $3.00 to $ 3.75 

$3.00 $5.00 to $ 5.50 $5.50 


$3.75 to $7.50 $6.00 to $ 8.80 $7.00 to $12.00 
$1.75 $2.50 
$2.50 to $3.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 


$3.00 to $5.00 $5.00 to $ 7.50 $6.00 to $ 7.50 


$2.75 to $3.50 $3.85 to $ 4.50 $4.40 to $ 6.00 
$1.00 to $2.00 $2.00 

$2.50 to $3.75 $2.75 to $ 4.00 

$1.75 to $2.00 $2.75 to $ 3.00 

$3.00 to $6.00 $4.25 to $ 7.50 to $ 9.00 











* Located within 5 blocks or less of the auditorium where the AVA meetings will be held. - 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO: Miss Bess Ellis, Chairman 
AVA Convention Housing Committee 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Date 
Dear Miss Ellis: | expect to arrive in Milwaukee (P.M.} (A.M.) 


(Single) (Double) (Twin Beds) (Suite), (with) (without) bath in the following hotel, 








Please reserve 





(Number of rooms) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (list 3 choices) 











Price of room to be between $ and $ 


! will be accompanied by (Mr.) (Mrs.) (Miss) 
Name 











Address , State 
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A V A 
PUBLICATIONS 





Research Bulletin No. } — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School 
Graduates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 


1945. Pp. 
56. Single copies Free. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval- 
uative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: | to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


NOTE: The report entitled, "Factors Affect- 
ing the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers," published by the Committee on 
Research and Publications of the AVA, is 
available for distribution. The publication, 
AVA Research Bulletin No. 3, may be secured 
from the AVA office in Washington, D. C.: 
price 75c a copy. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, business firms, and interested lay persons. 
Free to members of American Vocational 
Assn., Inc. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlarge- 
ment of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education . 


AVA—A Service Organization 
AVA—Asgricultural Education Section 
AVA—Trade and Industrial Education 

AVA—Home Economics Section 

AVA—Industrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D. C. 


Make all checks Payable to the 
American Vocati ti Inc. 
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Audio-Visual Education 


Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon has 
prepared 63 evaluations of films and film 
strips suitable for use by teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. Prepared as a group project 
by members of the Chapter, each evalua- 
tion summarizes the film, enumerates its 
educational purposes and suggests ways of 
using visual aids effectively in classrooms. 

Copies may be secured for $1.00 by writ- 
ing to the Vocational Instructional Mate- 
rials Laboratory, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

United World Films, Incorporated, has 
completed the first six subjects in a new 

36-film series on world geography called 
“The Earth and Its Peoples.” The first 
six subjects are Malaya, Norway, Guate- 
mala, Java, South Africa and Argentina. 
Further information on this series of two- 
reel films may be obtained from United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Young America Films has begun the 
publication of a newsletter called eClose- 
ups” which will appear at intervals of six 
to eight weeks during the school year. It 
is designed tc keep educators informed on 
forthcoming films and film strips and may 
be obtained free of charge from Young 
America Films, Incorporated, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Catalog Number 11, a compilation of 
the latest in 16mm sound films, has just 
been published by The Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N. J. Copies may be 
obtained without charge by writing The 
Film Center and mentioning THE 
JOURNAL 

Illustrated and featuring eight sections 





in which a wide variety of visual aids and 
entertainment shorts are listed, the catalog 
runs to nearly 100 pages. Subjects in- 
cluded have a running time ranging from 
10 minutes to a full hour; both free and 
rental films are offered to all organizations 
with 16mm sound projection facilities. 

The catalog presents a wide selection of 
the best in documentary films, as well as 
pictures that teach racial tolerance and 
international understanding. A complete 
selection of The March of Time Forum 
Edition, a library of more than two score 
titles on this and many other nations, is 
among the features. 

Visual aids for the classroom include 
subjects on American and world history, 
the forty-eight States and the Latin Amer- 


ican countries, the social and the natural 
sciences, arithmetic and geometry, safety 
and health, literature and numerous other 
fields. The safety films include a number 
of shorts directed toward industrial plants, 
which will also find scores of other sub- 
jects of value in industrial training and 
relations. . 

Sport, travel, comedy, adventure and 
musical shorts are all offered in the enter- 
tainment section of the catalog. Those 
requesting copies will have their names 
placed on a list to receive supplementary 
announcements of new films at regular 
intervals. 

A new series of five 35mm silent film- 
strips on Etiquette, intended for use in 
teaching the social graces to young people 
of high school age, has been announced by 
the Text-Film Department of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 








VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION Teachers 


Are You Using Films 
In Your Classes? 


YOUR LIFE WORK films cover 
34 vocations. They show what work- 
ers do, training necessary, where 
training can be secured, how the 
school can assist in training, work- 
ing conditions, and advancement op- 
portunities. 


ORIENTATION MATERIALS 


All of these titles can be used to 
excellent advantage to show students 
the jobs open to them on comple- 
tion of their vocational training. 

In addition to their use as orien- 
tation material, they are invaluable 
in every occupations or vocational 


HAeres Au Auswer— 


TO STUDENTS’ QUESTIONS ABOUT 
SPECIALIZED TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Your students naturally turn to you for guidance in plan- 
ning advanced training. Close observation of their work 


makes you an accurate judge of their aptitudes. 


Some 


of the questions your students ask naturally concern 
specialized technical training. To help you in answering 
these questions completely, the Milwaukee School of 
Engineering makes available to you the service of its 


Guidance Committee. 


Our staff will be glad to consult 


and work with you in this im- 


portant guidance work. 


The Following Courses 
Are Now Available 


SERVICE 
6 to 12 Months 
®@ Practical Electricity 
® Welding 
© Refrigeration 
® Heating 


TECHNICIAN 
12 to 24 Months 
@ Electrotechnics 
®@ Radio and Television 
@ Electronics 
® Refrigeration, Heating 
and Air Conditioning 
PROFESSIONAL 
36 Months 
@ Electrical Engineering 
Bachelor of Science 


CONCENTRIC 
CURRICULUM 


The unique Concentric Curriculum of the 
Milwaukee School of Engineering enables 
students to specialize in their chosen field 
in 6 months to 3 years. Each course be- 
gins immediately with practical, technical 
laboratory work and is complete in itself. 
A student can stay as long as he wishes 
—oor circumstances permit. 


guidance class. When these visual Degree 

aids are used, all students see work- = jor in Machinery or 
° a lectronics 

ers performing their jobs, thus enab- 


ling them to better understand the 
YOU ARE INVITED 


vocation. 

to see our booth at the con- 
vention. 76-page catalog 
available on request. 


Write for complete circular 


CARL F. MAHNKE 
PRODUCTIONS 


International Distributors for 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE FILMS INC. 
215 East 3rd St. 


wm MIL WAU K E Ee 
GCHAAL of ENGINEERING 
A Technical institute - Founded 1903 
Dept. A.V. 1020 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 
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Here’s the light weight and low cost that edu- 
cators want in a classroom projector today— 
without sacrifice of those qualities and fea- 
tures that have made Filmosounds the na- 
tion’s overwhelming choice. The New Acad- 
emy is 29 pounds lighter than previous 
Filmosounds, and this reduced weight is dis- 
tributed between two cases for easy porta- 


NEW 
NEW 
NEW 


- ++ yet with powerful 
wide-range amplifier 
and with true 

Bell & Howell 

quality and 
conveniences 
throughout 


bility. Yet with its powerful new amplifier, 
the New Academy has double the sound out- 
put of today’s midget sound film projectors. 
Has ample illuminating power, too, with 1000- 
watt or 750-watt lamp in the efficient B&H 
optical system. Your choice of 8-inch or 12- 
inch speaker at no increase in price. Easy to 
set up, easy to use. 


NEW ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 


For the last word in compactness and portability, 
see this new B&H-quality Filmosound. Built into 
a single case, it is even smaller, lighter, and lower 
in cost than the New Academy. Yet it offers the 
same generous sound output—more than twice 
that of other small sound film projectors. The 
speaker may be operated right in the projector 


unit or placed near the screen. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7170 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D. C., and London. 


Bell « Howell 
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Delta Toolmaker* 
Surface Grinder 
Described in 
Bulletin A-23 


Delta 14” 
Metal-Cutting 
Band Saw 
Described in 
Bulletin A-28 


Delta 17” 
Drill Press 
Described in 
Bulletin A-17 





Delta Tool Grinder 
with Twin-Lite* 
Safety Shields 
Described in 
Bulletin A-23 


Delta Super-Hi* 
Drill Press 
Described in 
Bulletin A-14-3 


Your budget 
buys more fools 


«ee when you specify 


ipar-deet DELTA’ Machine Tools 


You can request a greater number of units — and stay within your budget — when you 
specify Delta Machine Tools. 


Delta tools save money, because Delta applies modern production methods to a 
large volume of standard models. Quality is not compromised. 


With more Delta Machine Tools in your class room, you can give a greater 
number of students more hours of actual operating instruction. This is practical 
training that reflects credit on your teaching, when students go into industry; 
practically every branch of industry uses Delta Machine Tools. 
Because Delta tools are compact and portable, you can rearrange them 
quickly on the floor, as projects change. Their convenient height makes opera- 
tion easier for all students. They meet the rigid safety provisions of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

Investigate further the advantages of these popular metalworking ma- 
chine tools — and woodworking machines — in the broad Delta line. 

See them now at your nearby Delta distributor. 


Send coupon below today for free descriptive literature. 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
ROCKWELL .MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
General Sales Office © 6 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Delta Abrasive Belt 2 Look for the name of your 
Finishing Machine , Delta distributor under DELT 
Described in : Tools’ in the classified by 7; 


directory. 


4 : section of your telepbone Ml j 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Sutietin A-S 4 9 AYKEE 





Disk Sander ‘ Band Saws 


Drill Presses 





i 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
755M E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Send me free copies of the following Delta bulletins: 
() A-14-3 () A-28 0 A-17 0 A-31 DA 23 


Shapers 


Name. Position 
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